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Ottawa, Canada, 
December 10, 1958. 


The Honourable Gordon Churchill, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Mr. Churchill: 


I beg to present herewith my report of the Inquiry authorized by 
Order-in-Council, P.C. 1958-181 of January 31, 1958, relating to the 
distribution of railway box cars for the movement of grain amongst country 
elevators at individual shipping points in Western Canada. 


Yours faithfully, 


JOHN BRACKEN, 
Commissioner. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO THE COMMISSIONER UNDER 
ORDER-IN-COUNCIL P.C. 1958-181 


Certified to be a true copy of a Minute of a Meeting of the Committee of the 
Privy Council, approved by His Excellency the Governor General on the 
31st January 1958 


The Committee of the Privy Council, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, advise that John Bracken, Esquire, of 
Manotick, in the Province of Ontario, be appointed to inquire into the distri- 
bution of railway box cars for the movement of grain amongst country elevators 
at individual shipping points in Western Canada and to recommend procedures 
or methods by which as high a degree of equity and efficiency as possible may 
be achieved in the aforesaid distribution of railway box cars, particularly during 
periods of congestion, taking into account all relevant factors, including, with- 
out restricting the generality of the foregoing, such factors as: 


(a) the desire of producers to deliver grain to elevators of their choice; 

(b) the car order book provisions of the Canada Grain Act; 

(c) the requirements of export and domestic markets for particular kinds 
and grades of grain; 


(d) the necessity, under conditions of congestion, of utilizing all elevator 
facilities to the maximum extent, taking into account the relative 
ability of individual companies to handle grain at both primary and 
terminal points; 


(e) the desirability of maintaining Canadian Wheat Board delivery quotas 
on as equitable a basis as possible; 


(f) the desirability of making the most economic use of railway rolling 
stock; 
and to report thereon to the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Rebbe bRVOr, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 
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Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 with funding from 
University of Toronto 
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CHAPTER | 


Origin of the Problem 


The box car distribution problem arose as a 

direct consequence of two basic facts: 

(1) The large pile-up of grain arising from 
the extraordinarily heavy crops. since 
1950. For example, the production in 
1952 was 1,338.0 million bushels, the 
largest crop by far ever produced in 
Western Canada, with average produc- 
tion (1950 to 1956 incl.) of 1,072.2 mil- 
lion bushels also the largest by far of 
any similar period in the past—some 201 
million bushels higher than the average 
of the 20 years (1937-1956), and 361 
millions higher than the average of the 5 
years (1945 to 1949). 


(2) The fact that the Canadian Wheat 
Board, as administrator of the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act, was unable to sell all 
the wheat, oats and barley that were 
annually produced for interprovincial 
and export trade. 


As a consequence of these two facts, the total 
carryover of grain at the end of each of the last 
four crop years was 735 million, 828 million, 
1,120 million and 904 million bushels respec- 
tively. The carryover of wheat alone in 1956-57 
was 730 million bushels, also the largest car- 
ryover of wheat ever known in Canada. The 
elevators were thus frequently full of grain and 
large quantities still held on farms when a new 
crop was ready to harvest. 

The situation was very tersely stated by the 
United Grain Growers Limited in its submission 
to the Commission as follows: 

There is a fundamental cause for this Inquiry 
which, although not expressly set forth in the terms 
of reference, is nevertheless implicit therein. It is 
that we have in Western Canada more grain than 
can be promptly marketed, and more than available 
storage will accommodate. The Canadian Wheat Board 
cannot sell grain as rapidly as it would like to do; the 
railways cannot move the grain forward at a rate to 
correspond with their ability; the elevator companies 
cannot keep their receiving and shipping machinery 
fully employed for the very reasons that keep their 
storage bins full; the farmer is unable to deliver all 


his grain and get paid for it, instead he must hold 
large quantities on his farm. The producer, unable 
to cash in on the full value of his grain, spends more 
slowly than he would otherwise do and the whole 
economy of the country is affected. Difficulties and 
inconveniences are experienced by many persons and 
neither law nor regulation can provide a remedy. The 
whole situation has been accepted with a remarkable 
degree of tolerance and goodwill, actual complaints 
have been few and when occurring have mainly been 
due to misunderstanding. We believe that situation 
will continue and that this Inquiry will prove to be 
useful mainly by making facts clear and removing 
grounds for misunderstanding. 

The large production referred to came about 
as a result of two factors: the favourable crop- 
growing seasons since 1950; and the cumulative 
effect of agricultural research and experimenta- 
tion on crop production, soil management, and 
insect and disease control, during the last half 
century. 


The legislation providing for the establish- 
ment of the Canadian Wheat Board was passed 
in 1935 to meet the marketing problems of that 
period. This statute with later amendments, has 
put in the hands of that Board the power and 
the responsibility to buy and sell all of the 
wheat, oats and barley produced by some 
230,000 farmers for interprovincial and export 
trade. 


The three Provinces chiefly affected (Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta) are largely 
dependent upon agriculture for their prosperity. 
The agriculture of these areas has had to be 
built upon climatic factors which vary widely 
from time to time and which cannot be altered 
by man but which now can be better under- 
stood by him and better met. It had also to be 
built upon soil factors which have been pre- 
determined by the geologic and climatic condi- 
tions of past centuries, but whose effects are 
now subject to some modification by man. 

The chief climatic factors are rainfall, which 
is necessary to grow crops, and a growing sea- 
son or frost-free season long enough to prevent 
serious injury from frost. As to the rainfall, 
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most but not quite all of the area has what is 
known as a semi-arid climate, namely less than 
20 inches per year. 


Within this limited precipitation the climate 
is characterized by wide departures from the 
average which result in some years and in some 
eycles of years in drought conditions and low 
yields, while in other years and other seasons 
there is heavy precipitation and large yields. 
The Thirties were typical of the former condi- 
tions, the Fifties typical of the latter. The 
Thirties gave us the drought problem with all 
its distressing consequences, the Fifties gave 
us the heavy production and large carryovers 
which have left us today’s problems including 
those we are facing in the particular task 
before us. 


As to the climate, whatever has happened in 
the past, favourable or unfavourable, can be 
expected again sometime in the future. As to 
the ill effects of drought to come, they will prob- 
ably not be as serious as in the past because 
both science and experience have shown how 
they can be mitigated to a considerable degree. 
As to the probability of recurring periods of 
heavy production with box car problems such 
as we now have, no one can read the future 
more than to predict, as with drought, that 
years and periods of heavy production will 
occur again, as in the past, at intervals no one 
can foretell. 

The major factors contributing to the pres- 
ent congestion of grain in the Prairie Prov- 
inces—most of them likely to be continuing 
factors—may be outlined briefly as follows: 

(1) The settlement of the Palliser Triangle, 

the driest part of the Prairie area, in the 


early decades of this century—some of 
it having less than 15” of precipitation 
per year. 

(2) Subsidies paid growers in importing 
countries which tend to increase their 
production and thereby lessen purchases 
from exporting countries such as Canada. 

(3) Subsidies paid by exporting countries 
which tend to increase production of 
grain in these countries. 


(4) The fear of war in importing countries— 
a fear which encourages nationalistic 
policies aimed at assuring the maximum 
of grain production to meet the home 
needs in case of war. 


(5) Marketing policies of the leading export- 
ing countries which tend to delay sales 
in the hope of more favourable prices, 
thus sometimes contributing to large 
carryovers of unsold grain at the end of 
the crop year. 
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Indirect subsidies to crop failure areas 
regarded as socially necessary but which 
tend to perpetuate farming on marginal 
and submarginal lands, the latter of 
which would be better put to other use. 


It should perhaps be mentioned here that 
the incidence of this problem bears more heavily 
on the straight grain growing areas than on 
those where some diversification is followed. 
In the latter, domestic use can be made of more 
coarse grains and of feed wheat; in the former 
practically all of the grain other than seed 
must be sold off the farm rather than utilized 
on it. Since the quota system affects all farms 
more or less uniformly, the stocks remaining 
unsold on the grain farms are usually much 
greater than in the mixed farming areas. 


CHAPTER II 


Commission’s Approach to the Problem 


The first task undertaken by the Commission 
was to try to understand the problem in all 
its aspects. 

We examined the recent correspondence from 
the West to the Departments of Agriculture, 
and Trade and Commerce, that was relevant. 
Typical of what we had before us was (1) the 
letter from the President of the Manitoba Pool 
Elevators, criticizing the present system of 
handling box cars, (2) the resolution passed by 
the United Grain Growers Limited in January 
of this year, requesting that an official investi- 
gation be made, and (3) the common viewpoint 
of many hundreds of farmers as expressed then 
and later in letters now on file in the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. 


The substance of the letter from the Presi- 
dent of Manitoba Pool Elevators was as 
follows: 


My Board and I and our 30,000-odd numbers are 
not satisfied with the present distribution of shipping 
orders and cars at competitive shipping points. Neither 
have we been persuaded that it is not possible to 
devise a more satisfactory one. I take the position 
that the farmer pays the freight—that can not be 
denied. I also state categorically that the western 
grain farmer is the only shipper in Canada who is 
denied the privilege of using the warehouse of his 
choice. 

I appreciate that the Board must at times ship 
quantities and kinds of grain required to meet the 
market, and admit that at times there will be appar- 
ent inequalities as to the number or percentage of 
cars authorized between companies at certain compe- 
titive points, but I do not admit that over the year 
there can not be a much more satisfactory distribu- 
tion than there is at present. Only on the most rare 
occasions should it be necessary to ship from an ele- 
vator that has adequate space at the moment, and at 
the same time deny or give lesser shipments to an 
elevator at the same point that is full, with the 
excuse that it is necessary to move that kind of grain 
to meet a particular demand. 


Recently it has become rather obvious that what- 
ever formula is being used is designed to protect vested 
interests, and ignores the shipper who pays the freight. 
I suggest that is an untenable political position. 


The United Grain Growers’ Resolution re 
Car Allocation read: 

It was moved and seconded: 

That the President submit the following to the 
Western Agricultural Conference as a _ substitute 
motion on the subject of car allocation: 

WHEREAS the right of the farmer to deliver 
to the elevator of his choice is a principle which has 
been fundamental to the Canada Grain Act since the 
Act was first passed ; 

AND WHEREAS any difficulty now experienced 
by farmers in delivering grain arises from the con- 
gested condition of country elevators, the policy fol- 
lowed by the Canadian Wheat Board in its efforts to 
equalize the quotas in accordance with the demand 
of farm organizations, and the overriding necessity of 
that Board to be able to move forward the type of 
grain required for its export needs; 

AND WHEREAS the allocation of cars is now 
under the control of the said Board following a 
lengthy hearing by the Committee of Agriculture of 
the Parliament of Canada in 1955, but some dissatis- 
faction is being voiced with respect to the Board’s 
policy of allocating cars; 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Government of 
Canada refer this question to an impartial tribunal 
in order that full public discussions may be held of 
the competitive advantages or disadvantages now 
experienced by any operating group or company and 
of any disability in making deliveries now being 
experienced by any farmer or group of farmers, all 
with a view to considering whether any better plan 
may be evolved in the national interest. 


Typical of the point of view of many farmers 
were three submissions which reached us later 
in the Province of Saskatchewan. One was from 
an individual farmer, one from a large operator 
of farms, and one was from a group of fifty 
farmers. 

These three submissions are quoted in part 
hereunder. 


The first read as follows: 

I am a young married man who started farming 
about 5 years ago, have had good crops and still can’t 
seem to get ahead. The elevator I wished to haul to 
was always plugged so I was forced to haul my grain 
to an elevator I normally would not deliver to so as 
to get my hands on some money to buy groceries. 
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Why should one company have so much room and 
seem to have no trouble to get shipping orders and 
box cars while the other one was always in continual 
difficulty? 

I would like to have the privilege to haul my 
grain to the elevator of my choice. 


The second submission read as follows: 


To tue CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE BRACKEN 
CoMMISSION: 


Gentlemen: 

I greatly appreciate the privilege of having this 
opportunity to present a short brief on behalf of the 
firm I represent, to your Commission which is enquir- 
ing into the distribution of box cars on the Prairies. 

In order to substantiate my interest and concern 
in this matter may I state, as the President and 
Manager of my firm, I am responsible for the super- 
vision and management of a considerable acreage of 
cultivated land, most of which is owned by non-resi- 
dents and all of which is leased on a share of crop 
basis. We sell grain to the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
and five or six Line Companies at approximately fif- 
teen marketing points in the area, and I am listing 
this information only for the purpose of establishing 
the fact that I have no bias as between any of the 
marketing agencies. 

May I first respectfully suggest that I firmly 
believe every individual in possession of a Permit 
Book issued by the Canadian Wheat Board should 
have complete freedom as to where he may deliver 
his grain, and when he may deliver it subject to 
delivery quotas and space being available. He should 
not be dictated to by any group or agency in this 
respect, nor should he be compelled by legislation to 
deliver his grain to any purchasing agency of the 
Canadian Wheat Board other than that of his own 
choice, which he should be free to change at his own 
discretion. 

I further believe that no monopoly should be 
created or exist which would interfere with the com- 
petitive purchasing of grain, since this would undoubt- 
edly re-act to the disadvantage of the individual pro- 
ducer and the disruption of established business firms. 

I would commend the Canadian Wheat Board for 
the efficient manner in which that organization has 
dealt, under trying and difficult conditions, with the 
many problems coming within its jurisdiction and 
affecting the farmers of Western Canada, at the same 
time recognizing that hardships have been caused in 
some cases due to an inequitable distribution of box 
cars. I believe that a closer and more practical liaison 
between the Canadian Wheat Board and the Railway 
Companies could improve this situation greatly. 

I would further respectfully suggest that com- 
petition in the purchasing of grain is essential to 
ensure that there be no discrimination against a pro- 
ducer, and to ensure that the business of grain pur- 
chasing might be maintained in a healthy condition. 

I believe that all elevators should have an equal 
opportunity to ship grain for which they have orders 
or for which there is room in the terminals in order 
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that competition may be encouraged and that grain 
for which there is a demand or for which there is 
room should be moved from the country elevators 
as soon as possible in order to allow grain deliveries 
from the farms with the ieast possible delay. This 
would relieve inadequate storage facilities on the 
farms and provide producers with funds at an earlier 
date with which to meet their financial commitments, 
and so relieve the necessity of Cash Advances and 
Loans on farm stored grain to some extent. 

I further believe that one of the most vital factors 
connected with the distribution of box cars would be 
the proper allocation of orders by the grain com- 
panies. It seems in many cases that single marketing 
points are discriminated against and a more practical 
basis or program of allocating orders by the various 
grain companies to their respective country elevator 
points would result in a more even and equitable flow 
of grain. Surely an equal distribution of orders with 
prompt service by Railway Companies to those points 
where orders have been granted would greatly improve 
orderly and equitable marketing. 

It further appears logical that a better public 
relations program for the producer by the Canadian 
Wheat Board would have the effect of reducing 
criticism of Wheat Board policies, some of which 
criticism is unwarranted. This should also have the 
effect of raising the morale of Western Canadian 
farmers, many of whom, through lack of knowledge, 
have felt that no effort was made to give consideration 
to their difficulties. A proper outlook by the producer 
is an asset to Western Canadian agriculture, and this 
should be encouraged. 

In summing up the thoughts contained in this 
brief, may I once again stress that the freedom of the 
individual is a basic right in our Canadian democracy, 
and respectfully suggest that no action be taken to 
destroy this freedom as it applies to a Canadian farmer 
marketing his product; that competition is essential 
to a healthy economic condition and that no mono- 
poly be allowed in the purchasing of grain; that the 
Canadian Wheat Board, the Railway Companies and 
the Grain Companies work together more closely and 
in a more practical way to ensure equality to the 
greatest possible degree in the movement of grain; 
that the Canadian Wheat Board, on whose operations 
the welfare of the Western Canadian farmer so greatly 
depends, encourage a proper outlook by the producer 
on the operations of the Board through more public 
information. 

IT am confident that when your Commission has 
completed its hearings it will have a very complete 
picture of the box car distribution over the Prairie 
Provinces, and trust that your recommendations may 
be of great assistance in improving a situation which 
has been the cause of so much concern on the part 
of those dependent on the marketing of their grain 
for their existence. 


The third submission read as follows: 


This submission was prepared as a result of a 
meeting of two groups consisting of about fifty 
farmers. 


Let us say at the outset we appreciate this oppor- 
tunity of appearing before you. We commend your 
decision to invite the farm people to express their 
opinions at Public Hearings. 

At the time of writing, June 16th, delivery quota 
is 4 bushels. We note that many points have a six 
bushel quota. 

At the end of the last crop year the delivery 
quota was 5 bushels. Many points were on a 6 bushel 
quota. We would like to point out that the existing 
quota at a shipping point is a result of the shipping 
space made available to it. We would also point out 
that the existing quota reflects the cash income to 
the producer from grain marketings. 

We are in full agreement with the principle of 
marketing through the Canadian Wheat Board. Under 
this system producers are assured of the equality in 
price. We believe we must go further and assure 
equality in delivery opportunity. This can only be 
done by providing equality in shipping space between 
shipping points. 

We would point out that farmers at a low quota 
point at the end of a crop year have no way of equaliz- 
ing their deliveries with farmers at a high quota point. 
There is also no way of farmers who have no grain 
to deliver as a result of hail, etc., of equalizing deli- 
veries with their neighbors at the same shipping point. 

We believe this Commission in its findings must 
be guided by the thought that the elevator at a point 
that gets the business should also get the cars. We 
would recommend that a system be devised whereby 
box car distribution between elevators at a shipping 
point should be based on the day to day receipts at 
each elevator. This would mean that all producers 
would indicate their choice by the simple method of 
delivering to it. It would also mean that if he wishes 
to switch to another elevator, that amount of ship- 
ping space would go with him. It would mean that if 
he wishes to deliver part of his grain to different ele- 
vators a portion of shipping space would be made 
available to each elevator. 

We would urge that if such a system is devised 
the producer’s right to order a car under the car order 
book sections of the Canada Grain Act be retained. 

We cannot agree with the recommendations that 
an annual ballot be taken to indicate the producer’s 
preference of elevators. We do not wish to be tied to 
delivering to any one elevator regardless of the com- 
pany. 

We would urge that railways be required to spot 
box cars in an orderly manner rather than a large 
number at one time as is sometimes the case. 

We would urge that every effort be made to keep 
quotas equal between shipping points. We recognize 
that this is difficult, but would again point out that 
we must have not only equality in price, but equality 
in delivery opportunity to fully have orderly marketing. 

The Government of Canada has recognized in 
appointing this Commission that problems do exist in 
box car distribution. We have pointed out some of 
these problems to you and the effects they have had 
at this point. It is our hope that these few suggestions 
will assist the Commission in its deliberations. 


Commission’s Approach to the Problem 


We reviewed the proceedings of the Standing 
Committee on Agriculture and Colonization of 
the House of Commons for the years 1953, 1954, 
1955 and 1956, all of which will be found in 
the published records of that Committee. The 
three more important recommendations of that 
Committee are as follows: 


2nd June 1954 

Your Committee was seized with the difficulties 
of moving grain in times of successive record produc- 
tion, commends the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
for his active consideration of the problem and recom- 
mends it to his continued study. 


9th June 1956 

Your Committee gave particular study to the 
difficulties of moving grain at this time of relative 
congestion and the inherent problem of the equitable 
distribution of box cars. 

Your Committee was seized with the present neces- 
sity of Wheat Board shipping orders having over- 
riding priority. This Committee recommends that the 
Wheat Board allocation of shipping orders be carried 
through, by the Wheat Board issuing instructions to 
the railways to spot box cars at elevators at each 
shipping point in proportion to the Wheat Board 
orders approved for that point. 


1Gth July 1956 

Your Committee expresses its appreciation of the 
efforts made to secure an equitable distribution of 
cars under very difficult circumstances and recommends 
that the Wheat Board call a conference of all parties 
concerned in the production, marketing and transpor- 
tation of western grain to discuss the possibility of 
further improvements in the distribution of box cars 
and the transportation of grain. 


We also read the debates in the House of 
Commons and the Bills introduced by Mr. 
Hazen Argue, M.P., on this subject. These Bills 
expressed what in his view was considered 
advisable at the time but none of them received 
the approval of the House. One of them more 
or less typical of all, read as follows: 


BILL 186 
An Act to amend the Canada Grain Act. 
(Distribution of Box Cars) 


Parr I. 


1. The Canada Grain Act, chapter 5 of the statutes 
of 1930, is amended by inserting therein, immediately 
after section 72 thereof, the following sections: 

72a. Any producer, as defined in section 12 
of The Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935, may 
before the first day of October in any year, enter 
in the car order book his acreage seeded to grain 
as shown in his Permit Book pursuant to sections 

15 and 16 of the said Act, and may assign that 

acreage among the elevator companies at his mar- 

keting point. 
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72b. If, at any time, no unfilled application 
for a car appears in the car order book at a mar- 
keting point, the railway agent shall then appor- 
tion railway cars among the elevator companies 
in the proportion that the acreage has been divided 
among the elevator companies. 

After reviewing the situation as it appeared 
in February last, we met representatives of the 
Federal Departments of Agriculture, and Trade 
and Commerce, and obtained such basic infor- 
mation as they were able to give. Needless to 
say, this was very generously provided by offi- 
cials of these Departments. 

Following this we proceeded to meet infor- 
mally all the administrative, commercial, and 
farmer organizations affected, after which we 
asked from each, and later received from them, 
their carefully considered views. Among those 
we contacted were the following: 


1. Manitoba Farmers’ Union 
Saskatchewan Farmers Union 
Farmers’ Union of Alberta 
Manitoba Pool Elevators 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 

Alberta Wheat Pool 

United Grain Growers Limited 
North-West Line Elevators Association 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Canadian National Railways 

. Hudson Bay Route Association 


. Shippers’ & Exporters’ Association of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
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13. Feed Industry of the Prairie Provinces 


14. Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Employees’ 
Association 


In the intervening period between the time 
this information was sought and the replies 
were received, we held several meetings in Win- 
nipeg with the Canadian Wheat Board and the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. From _ these 
large and important administrative bodies and 
their officials we obtained all the data we 
thought to be relevant, much of it already pub- 
lic but some of it privileged and therefore not 
reported. 

After receiving the representations of the 
fourteen organizations mentioned above, we 
asked them all to meet us in Winnipeg for dis- 
cussions on their various proposals. These ses- 
sions occupied a period of nearly two weeks. 
At these meetings each of the organizations 
presented its views formally before all the 
others. After this was done each was asked to 
present its views, either critical or otherwise, 
on each of the other presentations made. 

Subsequent to the Winnipeg meetings, other 
meetings were held at 16 rural points—4 in 
Manitoba, 8 in Saskatchewan and 4 in Alberta. 
This gave our staff opportunity to meet with 
some 6,800 farmers who presented us with 2,018 
briefs, each from one or more farmers or farmer 
groups, some expressing only briefly the point 
of view of those making the presentation, but 
many presenting more extensive views on the 
problem as they saw it. 


CHAPTER III 


Interpretation 


The kernel of the task given us is to be 
found in the central part of the first paragraph 
of the Order-in-Council,—“to inquire into the 
distribution of railway box cars for the move- 
ment of grain amongst country elevators at 
individual shipping points in Western Canada”. 

The distribution of box cars is just one of 
the operations in the movement of grain from 
country points to terminal or other points for 
delivery to the ultimate consumer. 

This movement involves the following opera- 
tions: 

(1) The periodic assessment by the Canadian 
Wheat Board of the amount of railway 
transportation that will be required dur- 
ing a specified future period to move the 
amount of grain required to meet export 
sales commitments, anticipated sales and 
domestic requirements and to make the 
best use of available terminal space. 


(2) Decision by the Canadian Wheat Board 
from time to time of the amounts of the 
specific grains or grades required to be 
moved forward. 

(3) The distribution by the Canadian Wheat 


Board to the elevator companies of ship- 
ping orders for the movement of the 
specific grains and grades to be moved 
forward. 

(4) The distribution of the shipping orders 
by the elevator companies amongst their 
different elevators. 

(5) The supplying of information weekly by 
the Canadian Wheat Board to the rail- 
ways as to the quota, storage and car 
requirement position at each shipping 
point. 

(6) The placing of requests for box cars by 
the local elevator agent with the local rail- 
way agent on receipt of shipping orders 
from his head office. 

(7) The supplying of box cars by the railways 
to the different shipping points. 
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(8) The distribution by the local railway 
agent of cars among the different elevators 
at his point. 

(9) The loading of the cars by the local eleva- 
tor agent in accordance with his shipping 
orders, and in the order of priority laid 
down by the Canadian Wheat Board. 


(10) The unloading of the cars at the terminal 
or other point. 


The farmers, the companies operating country 
elevators, the railways and the terminal elevator 
operators all have a direct interest in this move- 
ment, and it is obvious that the Wheat Board, in 
laying down procedures to effect this movement, 
should as far as is practical apply the principle 
of equity to all. 

In times of congestion the movement of grain 
from country to terminal points has a direct 
bearing on the deliveries from the farm to the 
country elevator, and also on the amount of busi- 
ness the different elevators can obtain. 

In order to achieve equity among the members 
of different groups it appears logical to suggest 
that the Canadian Wheat Board, which through 
its agents has title to the grain once it is deliv- 
ered to the country elevator, should have the 
responsibility for this movement for all neces- 
sary procedures. 

It should be strictly impartial in its dealings 
with all the different interests and should ensure 
that its agents—the country elevator operators— 
follow the procedures laid down, in order that 
the rights of all the different parties shall not be 
interfered with beyond what is unavoidable. 

Railway box cars are used, among other things, 
for the movement of grain chiefly from country 
points to the terminal elevators. The country 
elevators number some 5,343 (as at December 1, 
1957), and are located at 2,082 grain shipping 
points over the whole Prairie area. At about one- 
third of these shipping points (744) there is but 
one elevator company operating. At the others 
(1,338) there may be any number of elevators up 
to twelve; the average is between three and four. 
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In a period of congestion in order to avoid 
major inequities among producers, cars for the 
movement of grain, through the allocation of 
shipping orders, have been rationed by the 
Wheat Board among elevator companies and 
among different areas. The share of orders allot- 
ted to each elevator company pre-determines the 
share of elevator business each company will 
have, as under congested conditions receipts from 
farmers are governed largely by the amount of 
elevator space that can be made available 
through shipments by box cars. The distribution 
of orders by these companies to different areas 
has a bearing on the maintenance of the uniform- 
ity of the quota system of rationing deliveries 
which it has been found necessary to use. But 
more particularly the distribution of these cars 
to different elevators at individual shipping 
points determines whether farmers shall be 
restricted in their right to do their business where 
they choose, and also whether some of them will 
be restricted in their right to do business in their 
own elevators. 

The problem of box cars for individual ship- 
ping points is therefore seen to be (1) how to 
preserve generally the right of the farmer to 
deal with the elevator of his choice and for 
some farmers who own their own elevator com- 
panies the right to use their own facilities for 
all their own business; (2) the related and 
equally important problem of how to achieve 
the fairest distribution possible amongst eleva- 
tor companies without interfering with the right 
of each to earn what business it can in fair 
competition. 


Equity, Efficiency, Congestion 


The Order-in-Council asks that we “recom- 
mend procedures or methods by which as high 
a degree of equity and efficiency as possible may 


be achieved .... particularly during periods of 
congestion”. 
Equity—Our interpretation of the term 


“Equity” in this context is that all members in 
each of the three separate economic groups 
involved—the producers, the elevator companies 
and the railways—shall receive equitable treat- 
ment. Obviously this can be achieved only if the 
regulations and procedures laid down are so 
framed as not to favour certain members of a 
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group to the detriment of the interests of other 
members of the same group. 

Efficiency—lIt is a generally recognized prin- 
ciple in modern business that to achieve maxi- 
mum results, the highest possible standard of 
efficiency must be maintained in each separate 
stage of any undertaking. Thus, in the handling 
of grain from producer to consumer, the flow of 
grain through the various facilities needed must 
be maintained on as high a standard of efficiency 
as is possible, both for the benefit of the pro- 
ducer and the general economy of the country. 
It is essential that the regulations and procedures 
laid down shall not tend to impair in any way 
the attainment of this objective. 


Congestion—This is the term applied to the 
situation which arises when more grain is offered 
tc the country elevators than they can take in; 
when more grain is available for shipping from 
country elevators than can be handled at the 
terminals; and when more grain is available in 
the terminals than the markets can absorb. 
Under such a situation the problems of main- 
taining “equity” and “efficiency” are magnified. 

With this understanding of the three terms 
mentioned, a large number of questions pose 
themselves, for example: 


(1) Is it equitable to restrict the farmer in 
the exercise of his right to choose the ele- 
vator at which he wishes to do business? 
This to a large number of farmers is the 
right to do business at the elevator in 
which they have a financial interest. 


(2) Is it equitable for farmers with large 
yields to be restricted to the same deliv- 
eries as farmers with smaller yields? 


(3) Is it equitable for an elevator which 
attracts more business than its neighbour 
at a shipping point, to be handicapped 
in its efforts to handle the grain offered it, 
owing to not having received enough box 
cars? 

(4) Is it equitable for producers at one ship- 
ping point to be restricted in their oppor- 
tunities to deliver grain owing to lack of 
box cars, caused by elevator companies 
favoring some other competitive points 
in the distribution of their shipping 
orders? 


(5) Is it efficiency in the use of transportation 
when grain is held unloaded in box cars 
for unnecessary lengths of time? 


(6) Is it efficiency in a time of congestion 
when space remains unfilled in country 
elevators? 


(7) Which of the following is the more equit- 
able method of having box cars supplied 
to each company? 

(a) in proportion to the number of eleva- 
tors it owns, or 

(b) in proportion to the capacity of the 
elevators it owns, or 

(c) in proportion to the stocks in store 
held by each elevator company, or 

(d) in proportion to the past business 
earned by each company, or 

(€) in proportion to the permit books 
issued to the farmers by each com- 
pany, or 

(f) in proportion to the current deliver- 
ies made by farmers to each elevator 
or to each elevator company. 


(8) Should problems arising out of congestion 
be allowed to interfere with normal busi- 
ness principles? 

(a) to the extent of restricting the far- 
mer in the exercise of his right to 
choose the elevator at which he 
wishes to do business. 
to the extent of restricting the far- 
mer in his right to do business at his 
own elevator, thus lessening the pa- 
tronage dividends he would other- 
wise receive. 


(b 


— 


(c) to the extent of restricting the eleva- 
tor companies in, their right to earn 
all the elevator business they can 
under competitive conditions that 
are fair to all. 

It is a part of our task to try to find a rational 
answer to these questions. 

Each reader will no doubt have his own 
answer to each of these questions. We mention 
them because of the necessity for clear and 
unbiased thinking if we are to arrive at rational 
decisions as to procedures or methods regarding 
box car distribution. 
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Relevant Factors 


The Order-in-Council asks us to have regard, 
among others, to six “relevant factors” as 
follows: 


(a) The desire of producers to deliver grain 
to elevators of their choice 


For more than half a century and until the 
time the Canadian Wheat Board commenced 
using the permit book which tied farmers to 
one shipping point, any farmer had the right to 
deliver his grain for storage or shipment to 
whatever elevator he chose, subject only of 
course to space being available. This right was 
first established under the Manitoba Grain Act 
1900, Chapter 39, and was continued in the 
Canada Grain Act of 1912 which replaced the 
Manitoba Grain Act, and in all revisions of the 
Canada Grain Act to date. This Act is regarded 
throughout the Prairies as the grower’s bill of 
rights. 

In the present Canada Grain Act which is 
Chapter 25 of the Revised Statutes, 1952, this 
right to freedom of choice is found in Section 
109 which reads as follows: 

109. (1) Except as provided in section 108, the 
operator or manager of every licensed public coun- 
try elevator shall, at all reasonable hours on each day 
upon which the elevator is open, receive all grain 
offered thereat for storage without discrimination and 
in the order in which it is offered, provided that there 
is in the elevator available storage accommodation for 
grain of the variety and grade of such grain, and of 
the character desired by the person by whom the grain 
is offered. 

(2) Nothing in this section requires the operator 
or manager of any elevator to receive any grain that 
has become or is in a condition such that it is likely 
to become out of condition. 

(3) Any breach of the provisions of this section is 
punishable on summary conviction by imprisonment 
for not more than six months or by a fine not exceed- 
ing five hundred dollars. 

The right of the producer to obtain a box 
car to ship his grain, which right was established 
by statute in 1902, follows the same principle— 
the producer can load his grain through any 
elevator, or from a siding or from a loading 
platform. 

Until the Wheat Board was authorized in 
1941 to regulate deliveries by producers, the 
producer could generally exercise his right freely 
and deliver his grain to any public country 
elevator in the western division. 
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Availability of space is of course the con- 
trolling factor in the producer’s ability to de- 
liver his grain to the elevator of his choice. In 
periods of non-congestion, when there is no 
burdensome carryover and grain is flowing 
steadily to markets, availability of space in the 
elevator of the producer’s choice poses no prob- 
lem except for perhaps relatively very short 
periods. Under the present conditions of conges- 
tion, however, availability of space in the ele- 
vator of the producer’s choice presents a very 
real problem to the producer. Availability of 
space in the country elevator is largely con- 
trolled by the number of box cars allotted to 
the elevator for shipping out the grain it has 
taken in. 

It will be generally agreed that the producer’s 
first concern is naturally to deliver all, or as 
much as possible, of his product, as soon as pos- 
sible. The Canadian Wheat Board has always 
been guided by this desire on the part of the 
producer. Another factor is the wish of the pro- 
ducer to obtain the highest possible returns for 
his product. With fixed prices now in effect, the 
only competitive factors left are grade, dock- 
age, and service—so that the elevator of his 
choice may vary from time to time. There are of 
course a large number of producers whose choice 
of elevator will be the elevator in which they 
have a financial interest. A large proportion of 
these producers consider it important, also, that 
the competitive factor be maintained. 

Under present procedures of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, farmers are denied certain—to 
them—basic rights. At present no farmer can 
deliver grain at more than one point and some- 
times some of them cannot deliver all their 
grain to their own elevator. 

The farmers are thus restricted in their free- 
dom to do business where they choose, and some 
of them are also denied a part of the patronage 
dividends they would receive from patronizing 
their own elevator. The fact is that a basic 
freedom of all farmers has been interfered with 
and the income of some farmers from their 
investment in elevators has been lessened. The 
question now is not whether this is just—be- 
cause it must be apparent that it is not—but 
whether present procedures have interfered with 
the exercise of these rights unnecessarily. 
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(b) The car order book provisions of the 
Canada Grain Act 


Over half a century ago the farmers of West- 
ern Canada were granted, by statute, the right 
to be supplied with railway box cars for the 
shipment of their grain either by loading 
through an elevator or from a loading platform 
or from a siding. This right is embodied in the 
car order book provisions of the Canada Grain 
Act. 

These provisions (Sections 61 to 76 of the 
Canada Grain Act, Chapter 25 of the Revised 
Statutes of 1952) afford a means whereby per- 
sons who have grown grain or who own grain 
they desire to ship, may make application to 
the railway for a car in which to ship this grain. 
A car order book must be furnished by the rail- 
way company to its agent at each point from 
which western grain may be shipped. Cars must 
be distributed strictly in the order in which the 
applications are entered in the book except for 
out of turn cars ordered by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. While there are differences as 
between elevator operators and other persons 
as to the number of outstanding applications 
they are permitted to have in the book, (ele- 
vator operators—two; other persons—one), 
there is no discrimination among different ele- 
vator operators or amongst different other 
persons. 


The applicant for a car does not necessarily 
have to have the grain available for shipment 
when he makes application for the car; however 
if the applicant, after the car is placed pursuant 
to the application, does not give notice of 
ability and intention to load the car or loading 
has not commenced within the times specified 
in the Act, then the application is cancelled. 


The applicant may stipulate a car of any 
standard capacity and must specify where the 
car shall be placed for loading, at a particular 
elevator, at a loading platform or on a siding. 
A person loading a car has the right (Section 
115-2) to designate the terminal elevator or 
other consignee to which he wishes the grain to 
be shipped. 

The Board of Grain Commissioners is em- 
powered to direct the railway to distribute cars 
at a shipping point without regard to the out- 
standing orders in the car order book, if, for 


certain causes specified in the Act, it is essential 
that certain grain be shipped forthwith. 

Provision for the use of car order books was 
first made by an amendment of May 15th, 1902 
to the Manitoba Grain Act. This amendment, 
however, was repealed in 1903, being replaced 
by a more detailed enactment, which among 
other things provided that the railway had to 
spot or place cars at any elevator, or at any flat 
warehouse, or at any siding, or at any loading 
platform or elsewhere, as ordered by the appli- 
cants. This provision gave the producer the 
right to ship his grain independent of any ele- 
vator. 

Another provision in this 1903 amendment 
was the prohibition of the transfer or sale of 
the right to a car. There was no restriction on 
the number of cars an applicant could order. 
All cars had to be awarded according to the 
order in time in which such orders appeared in 
the car order book, without discrimination 
between elevator, flat warehouse, loading plat- 
form or otherwise. However, if sufficient cars 
were not available to fill all orders then each 
applicant received one car in turn until all 
orders had been supplied. 

The Manitoba Grain Act became Chapter 83 
of the Revised Statutes of 1906 and carried 
the same provisions in regard to car distribu- 
tion. By an amending Act in 1908 provision was 
made for the appointment of custodians of car 
order books at flag stations or sidings, and for 
cars to be supplied out of turn to elevators in 
danger of collapse, or for the shipment of heated 
grain. 

The Manitoba Grain Act was repealed by 
the Canada Grain Act 1912 (Chapter 27) and 
the car order book provisions were carried for- 
ward as Sections 195 to 207. Applicants could 
still order more than one car but, in case of car 
shortage, could not have more than one unful- 
filled order on the book. The penalty for trans- 
ferring or selling the right to a car still remained. 


The Canada Grain Act, 1912, was repealed 
by the Canada Grain Act of 1925 (Chapter 32) 
but the car order book provisions in the new 
Act (sections 179 to 192) generally remained 
the same, as was the case in Chapter 86 of the 
Revised Statutes of 1927. 
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By the amending Act of 1929—Chapter 9— 
the car order book provisions were repealed and 
re-written with certain changes, as follows: 

Section 179 provided that every order for a car 
shall be entered in the car order book; 

Section 180—Agent of an applicant can only act 
as agent for one application and no applicant can 
have more than one application in the book at 
one time; 

Section 181—Pool member deemed to be owner 
of grain delivered by him to, or on account of, 
such organization; 

Section 182—Orders to be made in triplicate; 
Section 184—No car to be furnished to any appli- 
cant unless ordered in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Act; 

Section 186—Country Elevator applicants to re- 
ceive two cars; other applicants one only; 
Section 190—Board authorized, with approval of 
Governor-in-Council, to modify car-order provi- 
sions of the Act for the purpose of more fully 
protecting the interests of producers of grain and 
of facilitating the distribution of cars without dis- 
crimination as between producers, country eleva- 
tors, or otherwise. 


The penalty clause for transferring or selling 
the right to any car was dropped. 

The Canada Grain Act, Chapter 86 of the 
Revised Statutes of Canada as amended in 
1929, was repealed by the Canada Grain Act of 
1930, Chapter 5. In the new Act the car order 
book provisions were again re-written as Sec- 
tions 61 to 76. 

While the previous Act, as amended, specified 
that every order for a car shall be entered in 
the car order book, Section 62 of the 1930 Act 
was not quite so specific. Section 62 requires the 
railway agent, on the request of the applicant, 
to fill in an application in the car order book. 
The new Act provided for the manager of an 
elevator to have two unfilled applications and 
other applicants one unfilled application. The 
provision regarding Pool members was not car- 
ried into the new Act. 

There is no provision in this Act for the 
Board of Grain Commissioners to modify the 
car order book provisions. 

On October 3rd, 1944, Order-in-Council P.C. 
7594, under the War Measures Act (Chapter 
206, Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927), ord- 
ered, in accordance with the Board’s recommen- 
dation, as follows: 

That where an application for a car for grain has 


beeen properly entered in the car order book, a subse- 
quent change in the ownership of the grain, on or after 
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delivery to a country elevator, will not affect delivery 
of it to a car so ordered. 

This provision was embodied in the Canada 
Grain Act by Chapter 3 of the 1947 Statutes 
which added the following new subsection to 
section 62: 


(4) Where an application by a person for a car 
to be loaded at a country elevator has been entered 
in a car order book, as provided in this section, and 
that person has delivered a car lot of grain to the ele- 
vator to be loaded in the car for which application is 
made, if, on or after delivery to the elevator the said 
grain become the property of any other person, such 
last-mentioned person may load the same grain into 
a car placed pursuant to the application. 


It is noted that the Canada Grain Act does 
not govern the distribution of cars amongst ele- 
vators unless the cars are ordered through the 
car order book, with the exception of cars 
ordered out of turn by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners under Section 68 (2). 

The car order book method of distributing 
cars among elevators at a shipping point has 
never been in general use at all shipping points; 
the statutory provisions in regard thereto have, 
however, acted as a safeguard for the producer 
and if at any time he had difficulty in obtaining 
a car for the shipment of his grain, he could 
always rectify the situation by making an appli- 
cation in the car order book. 

If all cars were supplied through applications 
made in the car order book, then, so long as 
every elevator operator was desirous of ship- 
ping grain, each elevator would receive the same 
number of cars, except for producers’ cars loaded 
through the elevator. 

The restrictions on producers’ deliveries in 
times of congestion of storage facilities and con- 
trol of shipments from country elevators on a 
selective basis by the Canadian Wheat Board, 
renders the car order book inoperable by the 
great majority of producers. A Justice Depart- 
ment ruling in 1955 that elevator operators pur- 
chasing grain for the Canadian Wheat Board 
are not owners of such grain, precludes the 
elevator operators from making applications in 
the car order book for the shipment of Wheat 
Board grain (wheat, oats and barley). They are 
also precluded from loading a car supplied on the 
application of a producer who sells the grain to 
the Wheat Board before the car is supplied, thus 
making inoperable the provision of the 1947 
amendment to Section 62. Neither the Board of 
Grain Commissioners nor the Canadian Wheat 
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Board is empowered to suspend the operation of 
the car order book, but under the Transport Act 
the operation of the car order book was sus- 
pended by the Transport Controller on two 
occasions, as follows: 
From December 4th, 1951 to July 14th, 1952 
From October 19th, 1953 to December 13th, 
1953. 


The Legislation providing for the appoint- 
ment of a Transport Controller expired on May 
31st, 1958. There is now no provision in the 
Statutes for the appointment of such an official. 


(c) The requirements of export and domestic 
markets for particular kinds and grades of 
gram 

In a period of congestion when each year’s 

production of grain cannot all be sold, it is 
especially important that nothing be allowed to 
interfere with the efficiency of the sales organiza- 
tion. The Wheat Board’s annual sales for 1951- 
52 and 1952-53 exceeded 1,000 million dollars 
and the average for the years 1950-51 to 1956-57 
was some 815 million dollars. It will be clear 
that in this huge business enterprise, in which 
Canada competes with every other wheat export- 
ing country, the maximum of sales must be 
accomplished in the interests of the general 
economy as well as of the farmers. For this 
reason, the Canadian Wheat Board exercises its 
statutory authority to have only such grain 
brought forward from country elevators to the 
terminals as is in demand at the time, or is likely 
to be in greatest market demand in the near 
future. This leaves other classes and grades of 
grain in a country elevator for shorter or longer 
periods of time, thus sometimes precluding such 
elevators from receiving cars that would other- 
wise be their portion. While this creates an 
inequity, it is widely accepted by all farmers as 
being wise and necessary. The point of impor- 
tance to remember in this connection is that no 
unnecessary procedure should be put into use 
that would in any way lessen maximum sales. 


(d) The necessity, under conditions of conges- 
tion, of utilizing all elevator facilities to the 
maximum extent, taking into account the 
relative ability of individual companies to 
handle grain at both primary and terminal 
points 

Under conditions where all the farmers’ grain 
cannot be sold at the time growers wish, it is 


important that they be enabled to sell as much 
as possible. Under the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act they must sell all their wheat, oats and bar- 
ley that enters into export or interprovincial 
trade to the Canadian Wheat Board. Until they 
get this grain into an elevator they are unable 
to receive payment for it. It will be readily 
seen, therefore, that only by the utilization of 
elevator space to the fullest extent possible, can 
the maximum of sales be made by the farmers. 

In the administration of the procedures now 
in effect under the Canadian Wheat Board, there 
have been periods when appreciable proportions 
of the total space in country elevators has not 
been utilized. Some of this is regarded as neces- 
sary for “working space”. But to the extent the 
balance is not used, farmers’ deliveries have thus 
temporarily been cut down. 


The causes of this space not being utilized are 
several, but one of them is the administration of 
the quota system which has been introduced by 
the Wheat Board to ration producers’ deliveries 
equitably, as a measure of social justice, in a 
period when complete freedom to sell would 
result in a considerable degree of chaos. Another 
reason is that many farmers object to being 
pressured into using the elevators of their com- 
petitors, by having shipments from their own 
full elevators unnecessarily embargoed. 


To administer a quota system in perfect equity 
is not physically possible for several reasons 
which most people readily appreciate. But one 
factor in particular has given cause for conten- 
tion. It arises from the fact that some elevators 
do business disproportionate to their relative 
capacity, and when they do not get cars in keep- 
ing with their greater business such elevators 
become full and are therefore put out of busi- 
ness so far as additional deliveries to them are 
concerned. The patrons of such a full elevator 
sometimes object to the Wheat Board increasing 
the quota at that point until some cars have 
been provided to their elevator, so that it, as 
well as others, would be free to compete for 
new business. This is one of the contentious 
points which gave rise to the appointment of 
this Commission. It bears directly on the distri- 
bution of box cars at individual points. 


Interpretation of Instructions 


(e) The desirability of maintaining Canadian 
Wheat Board delivery quotas on as equit- 
able a basis as possible 

The quota system introduced by the Wheat 
Board is a system of rationing deliveries among 
farmers at a time when their total production 
cannot be marketed. It is thought of as a social 
measure rather than as a sound economic one. 
As a social measure it is considered advisable 
under existing conditions. As long as it 1s recog- 
nized as socially necessary, it is desirable that 
it be administered as equitably as is practic- 
able; and as long as the pursuance of social 
justice does not interfere with the basic prob- 
lems of production and sale, the quota system 
will no doubt continue in effect in some form. 

With the introduction of this system, some 
of the rights granted to farmers under the car 
order book provisions of the Canada Grain Act 
have been overridden and these provisions for 
the time being have thus been made inoperative. 

The quota system with all its merit as a 
measure of social justice is otherwise a most 
uneconomic device. It helps the vast majority 
of farmers to get some return early in the mar- 
keting season, but it denies to large numbers 
of farmers—usually those who have the larger 
yields—any sale whatever of a portion of their 
season’s crop. Obviously the situation is one of 
compromise between social justice and sound 
economics. The answer by different people will 
be given in different ways, but parliaments in 
these days are inclined to base their decisions 
on social justice, at least until such time as 
they are found to damage seriously the basic 
economic structure. Without the quota system, 
under present conditions there would be chaos 
in the countryside, but its continuance on a 
uniform basis into the indefinite future will 
bring a new set of problems and will tend to 
restrict production in economic areas and to 
perpetuate production in marginal and sub- 
marginal ones, a tendency that most people 
regard as economically indefensible, except for 
limited periods of emergency. 

Extreme efforts to maintain quotas at a uni- 
form level throughout a designated area can- 
not fail to restrict in some degree the maximum 
use of elevator facilities. To hold down quotas 
in one area simply because in other areas there 
is not sufficient space available to warrant rais- 
ing the quota often penalizes the producer in 
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the first area without improving the situation 
of the producer in the other areas. With the 
great variations in production between areas as 
well as variations in elevator capacity, the more 
emphasis that is placed on maintaining quotas 
on a uniform basis, the less will some elevator 
facilities be used to the maximum extent. 
Hence, while both the quota system and “uni- 
formity” of quotas are desirable, attempts to 
reach perfect uniformity can result in harm as 
well as good. 


({) The desirability of making the most eco- 
nomic use of railway rolling stock 


Railway box cars are owned by the railways. 
They have been constructed by the railways 
for transportation purposes—in this case they 
are used for the transportation of grain. When 
used for storage purposes by grain shippers it is 
an infringement upon the rights of the railways 
and contributes toward inefficiency in railway 
operations. 

On some occasions in the past, railway box 
cars loaded with grain have piled up at ter- 
minal points in unnecessarily large numbers for 
unnecessarily long periods of time. To this 
extent they are being used for storing grain, 
rather than for transporting it, and since the 
railways up to now have been paid nothing 
for this storage and are during such periods 
denied the use of the cars for other purposes, 
the situation to this extent has been made un- 
economic and therefore should be avoided as a 
general rule. Even for storage purposes, the cost 
of storing in cars is four or five times as great 
as storing in elevators. 
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Disregard for the capacity to unload at ter- 
minal elevators in allocating shipping orders 
leads to unnecessary delays in the turnaround 
of cars and contributes to inefficient use of rail- 
way facilities. 

From the review of this brief “interpretation” 
of the Order-in-Council setting up this Inquiry 
some things will be obvious. 

“Hquity and Efficiency” in the environment of 
a semi-controlled segment of the economy are 
objectives having many aspects; some achiev- 
able, some defeating others, and some incap- 
able of perfect attainment. This is a state of 
community development when harmony and 
tolerance among people reach their highest 
virtue. 

The half-dozen “relevant” factors, and others 
not mentioned, hint at desirable things, some 
attainable to a degree, some working against 
each other, some incapable of perfection—all, 
taken together, constituting a challenge to 
rational procedure. 

In the new non-communistic, non-reactionary 
economy such as now surrounds the grain trade 
there are but few travelled roads that have 
stood the test of time; there are new trails not 
long constructed that have yet to stand the test 
of wear. 

It is in this atmosphere that prairie society 
with the aid and counsel of the central govern- 
ment must find its way. In the last half century 
that society has made astonishing progress in 
the face of great natural hazards. But the road 
ahead is not without its obstacles. Rational 
procedure from this time on, is the only assur- 
ance of steady and worthwhile gains. It is the 
hope of this Commission that its findings and 
recommendations will be found to be rational. 


CHAPTER IV 


Historical Background of the Box Car Distribution 
Problem 


In most of the years prior to the outbreak of 
war in 1939, no serious difficulties were encoun- 
tered in storing grain at country points and 
moving it forward by rail to terminal points, 
although in the years 1928, 1930 and 1932, pro- 
duction of the five principal grains totalled the 
very high figures of 973, 786 and 741 million 
bushels respectively. 

While the Canada Grain Act and the Regula- 
tions thereunder specify the procedures to be 
followed in the receipt, storage and shipment of 
grain at country elevators, the only provisions 
in the Canada Grain Act relating to the sup- 
plying of box cars for the shipment of grain are 
in the car order book sections (61 to 76) of the 
Act, (See Ch. X, Sec. A 3). These provisions 
generally follow the principle laid down in the 
Railway Act, that the railway is required to pro- 
vide service without discrimination as between 
shippers, and without discrimination as between 
areas. Under the car order book provisions of 
the Canada Grain Act there is no discrimination 
between operators of elevators, as each elevator 
operator is restricted to two outstanding applica- 
tions in the car order book at one time, while 
each other person who has grown grain or who 
owns grain he desires to ship is restricted to one 
outstanding application. 

While it is mandatory for the railways to pro- 
vide a car order book at each point from which 
western grain may be shipped, its use is not 
considered to be mandatory, except on request 
of a shipper. In recent years, except in some 
areas, the car order book has not been generally 
used as a means of obtaining cars for the ship- 
ment of grain, nor as a mode of distributing cars 
among the different elevators at a shipping point. 

When there has been a relatively free move- 
ment of grain from the prairies and sufficient 
box cars to meet shipping requirements, shippers 
(elevator agents or producers) could usually 
obtain all the cars required by placing a verbal 
order with the railway agent. At some points, 


a mutual arrangement was often made by the 
elevator agents at the point as to the proportions 
in which the cars available would be distributed 
among the different elevators. In Alberta all ele- 
vator companies agreed, for one year only (1953- 
54), on an equal division of box cars among all 
the elevators competing at any one point. If a 
producer wished to load his grain through an 
elevator directly from alongside the track or 
from the loading platform, he could usually 
obtain the car through an elevator agent or the 
railway agent without having to make an appli- 
cation in the car order book. 

The first serious problem in the distribution 
of railway cars among country elevators at indi- 
vidual shipping points arose at the beginning of 
the 1940-41 crop year. The 1939 production of 
the five principal grains totalled 822 million 
bushels, resulting in an unprecedented carryover 
at July 31st, 1940, of 360 million bushels, to 
which was added the production of 840 million 
bushels in 1940. In August, 1940, under the direc- 
tion of the Transport Controller (Mr. T. C. 
Lockwood), the Board of Grain Commissioners 
set up a Car Control Committee under the chair- 
manship of Commissioner D. A. MacGibbon, 
with representatives thereon of grain handling 
and milling interests, the railways and the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board. This Committee established 
a thirty car cycle at all shipping points having 
two or more elevators. Each elevator then 
received its proportion of the thirty cars in the 
ratio that its capacity bore to the total capacity 
at the point. This car cycle system based on 
capacity was not generally accepted by the dif- 
ferent interests as providing a_ satisfactory 
method of distributing box cars amongst eleva- 
tors at the same shipping point. Difficulties 
unforeseen at first soon developed, and from 
time to time special agreements or exceptions 
had to be made in respect to various kinds of 
grain and various destinations. Discontent also 
developed on the part of some elevator interests 
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seeking a different method of allocation more 
favourable to themselves. The Committee was 
disbanded in June, 1941, when, under the provi- 
sions of Section 6 of Order-in-Council P.C. 3849 
dated May 30th, 1941, the Wheat Board was 
given complete control of the transportation and 
delivery of grain. 

In October, 1941, the Wheat Board issued in- 
structions that the allocation of cars would be 
made by the railways and in accordance with 
the terms of the Canada Grain Act. Elevator 
companies or individuals requiring cars were to 
apply to the railways who would be responsible 
for distribution. The Wheat Board instructed 
the railways to give preference to shipping points 
where space was required to permit delivery of 
the established general quotas. 

In September, 1942, the Wheat Board 
appointed a Supervisor of Car Supply and rein- 
troduced a system of local car cycles, but the 
allocation of cars among different elevators con- 
tinued to be a troublesome problem. 

In October, 1943, the Wheat Board announced 
a new policy for car allotment, on a thirty car 
eyele based on the percentage of receipts of each 
elevator at each delivery point during the 1938- 
39 and 1939-40 crop years combined, and while 
more realistic than the previous plan, this system 
did not fully meet the problem because of the 
necessity to move specific types and grades of 
erain, which interfered with the normal opera- 
tion of the car cycle. This car cycle only 
remained in effect some six months or until April, 
1944, when it was discarded, the Wheat Board 
advising that thereafter the allocation of box 
cars would be made by the railways in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Canada Grain Act. 
In its report for 1943-44 the Canadian Wheat 
Board stated: 

When the Board assumed responsibility for car 
distribution it did so reluctantly and on the under- 
standing that as soon as conditions permitted car dis- 


tribution would be made in the normal way under 
the provisions of the Canada Grain Act. 


It should be noted that in September, 1943, 
under a new wheat policy of the Government 
of Canada, the Canadian Wheat Board became 
the owner of all wheat in commercial positions 
in Canada and the sole buyer of wheat, thus 
removing a problem which formerly existed in 
respect of moving wheat owned by elevator 
companies. 
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From this time, with reduced production in 
the years 1945 to 1950 inclusive, and a rela- 
tively heavy export movement of Canadian 
erain, no serious problems arose in the alloca- 
tion of box cars. But congestion at country ship- 
ping points developed again in the fall of 1951, 
when that year’s production of the five princi- 
pal grains—totalling 1,128 million bushels,— 
came to be added to stocks already in store in 
country elevators at July 31st, 1951, amounting 
to 195 million bushels. The railways were con- 
fronted with requests for cars from all agents 
at all times. They adopted a policy of car place- 
ment, basis one car per elevator, which led to 
a move, particularly in Saskatchewan, to have 
car order books opened up at all stations in an 
effort to offset this method of distribution. 

On August 29th, 1951, Commissioner R. W. 
Milner of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
was appointed Transport Controller by Order- 
in-Council P.C. 4558, with wide powers of regu- 
lation over the physical movement of grain and 
other bulk commodities by rail and lake trans- 
port. While the Transport Controller did not 
take any action in regard to the distribution of 
box cars between elevators at a shipping point, 
he received many complaints from different ship- 
ping points regarding inadequate supply. In co- 
operation with the Canadian Wheat Board and 
the railways, the Transport Controller where 
possible effected a measure of improvement in 
this regard. 

At this time car order books were in opera- 
tion at many points in Saskatchewan and to a 
lesser degree in Alberta and Manitoba, but 
many complaints were made regarding their 
operation. These complaints arose largely from 
the provision in an amendment to section 62 
of the Canada Grain Act in 1947, that the right 
to a car applied for by a producer could be 
transferred to the elevator if the producer had 
sold the grain before the car was supplied. The 
Board of Grain Commissioners in its report for 
1951 stated “Many complaints of inequity in 
ear order book operations were investigated and 
the experience of the Board demonstrated that 
under this year’s abnormal conditions the use 
of the car order book defeated the preference 
orders of the Canadian Wheat Board.” On 
December 4, 1951, the Transport Controller 
after consultation with the Board of Grain 
Commissioners and the Canadian Wheat Board 
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suspended the operation of car order books until 
July 31, 1952. This suspension was lifted on 
July 15, 1952. Again, after many complaints of 
irregularities in the use of the car order book, 
the Transport Controller after consultation with 
and the approval of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners and the Canadian Wheat Board, 
suspended the use of the car order book on 
October 19, 1953. This suspension was lifted on 
December 14, 1953. 


During the three crop years 1951-52, 1952-53 
and 1953-54, all of which produced very large 
crops, cars were supplied to the different eleva- 
tors either through applications in the car order 
book, mutual arrangements amongst elevator 
agents or at the discretion of the railways. 


The same procedure was followed in the 
1954-55 crop year, although on August 1, 1954, 
the Canadian Wheat Board, in accordance with 
directions issued by the Government, after the 
problem had been discussed in the Standing 
Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, 
initiated a new procedure for obtaining its 
requirements of grain. This was done by the 
allocation of its shipping orders among the 
different elevator companies on a percentage 
basis determined by the Wheat Board after 
taking all relevant factors into consideration. 
Each elevator company then distributed its 
share of the orders amongst its different ele- 
vators, having regard to the desirability of ship- 
ping from the lowest quota points. The details 
of this formula have never been made public 
and it therefore became generally referred to as 
the “secret” formula. 


It was found during the 1954-55 crop year 
that the distribution of cars by the railways, 
or on some local arrangement, resulted in a dis- 
tribution where in many cases the number of 
cars supplied to the different elevators bore no 
relation to the percentage of orders held by the 
different elevators at such shipping points. 


After discussions before the Standing Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Colonization in the 
spring of 1955, the Committee recommended as 
follows: 


This Committee recommends that the Wheat 
Board allocation of shipping orders be carried through 
by the Wheat Board issuing instruction to the railways 
to spot box cars at elevators at each shipping point 
in proportion to the Wheat Board orders approved for 
that point. 


The actual order was issued to the railways 
by the Transport Controller on September 12, 
1955. 

A Justice Department ruling was issued in 
1955 that licensees of country elevators are not 
owners of wheat, oats and barley stored in their 
elevators and purchased from producers for 
Wheat Board account. The Wheat Board by 
this decision was recognized legally as owners 
of such grain. This precluded the elevator opera- 
tors from making applications in the car order 
book for Wheat Board grain, and also from 
accepting the right to load a car applied for by 
the producer, the grain for which had been sold 
to the Wheat Board before the car was supplied. 

The wartime allocation of box cars and the 
development of present elevator congestion can- 
not be better summarized than was done by the 
United Grain Growers Limited in its presenta- 
tion to the Commission. It was as follows: 


Wartime Allocation of Box Cars 


Inauguration of the Canadian Wheat Board in 
1935 and the subsequent development of that Board 
in 1943 into an exclusive marketing agency for all 
wheat, and in 1949 for western oats and barley, brought 
no alteration to the farmers’ fundamental rights under 
The Canada Grain Act. Nor did the advent of war 
in 1939. 

Between August, 1940 and April, 1944, various 
schemes of car allocation were in effect and from time 
to time were amended and then discarded. These war- 
rant study, both because they provided examples upon 
which some of the various schemes recently advocated 
were based and because they provide the test of 
experience for such schemes... . 


Termination of Wartime Congestion 


... Although both the car cycle and the objections to 
it had been based on the theory that each elevator 
company desired to ship forward the maximum quan- 
tity of grain, a reverse situation arose in the summer of 
1944. A strong market demand developed for Cana- 
dian wheat, reflected in rising market prices and at the 
same time there appeared to be danger of crop failures 
in many areas. The Wheat Board therefore found a need 
for wheat at terminal points. However, it encountered 
reluctance on the part of some companies to forward 
grain from certain elevators. It therefore issued instruc- 
tions to different elevator companies to ship forward 
considerable quantities. It based its shipping requisi- 
tions, not on the previous car cycles but rather upon 
the total amount of Wheat Board stocks in store by 
different companies. It threatened penalties upon those 
companies which did not comply. 

War interrupted grain shipments and led to conges- 
tion of elevators. That reached its peak at July 31, 
1943, when the Canadian wheat carryover stood at 595 
million bushels and only about 10 million bushels of 
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empty space remained in country elevators. Large export 
shipments were made and a period of rising prices 
began, as a result of which the Government closed the 
wheat market in September, 1943, and the Wheat Board 
became the exclusive marketing agency for Canadian 
wheat. The war time surplus of wheat disappeared rap- 
idly during succeeding years and by July 31, 1946, the 
wheat carryover was down to 70 million bushels of 
which only about 11 million bushels remained in coun- 
try elevators in contrast with more than 61 million 
bushels at July 31, 1945. The Wheat Board reported that 
the crop year 1945-46 represented completion of a full 
cycle in the marketing of Canadian wheat—a cycle 
which began in 1938-39. 

It said: “Up to the end of 1942-43 administrative 
problems confronting the Board were primarily con- 
cerned with storage of unprecedented quantities of 
wheat in Canada and the regulating of the delivery of 
grain from producers in accordance with available stor- 


age space—In this period the transportation problem 
consisted of moving wheat to terminal and export posi- 
tions to relieve congestion in country elevators in order 
to increase delivery opportunities for western producers 
— During the latter part of the war and the year 
following the war the grain transportation problem 
was one of moving maximum quantities of grain to 
seaboard to meet urgent demand.” 


The wartime carryover of grain had largely 
disappeared by 1946, but since then it has crept 
up at an unprecedented rate particularly since 
1950 and 1951. The table from the submission of 
the United Grain Growers Limited which fol- 
lows shows clearly what has happened. It pro- 


. vides the background for the controversies that 


were the occasion for this Inquiry. 


Development of Present Elevator Congestion 


Total Total Total Year-End 
Gee. of Deliveries to Shipments from os 8 tocks ay 
rains in Country Ghustus V isible Position 
Prairie Elevators Elevators Excluding Farm 
Provinces ‘i Carry-Over 
GAG 119 FOP aes aro ne Fs, hes ta eR eee ene 649, 773, 000 463,527,000 454, 096, 000 138, 236, 000 
D5 ees este, 35s co eh ta eee tees) Geen aban ee okt, cols 866, 733, 000 564, 642, 000 484, 820, 000 245, 335, 000 
OF LSA Qk ee kis a icrk aoe dis a ome Me castle aieaento antares 1, 128, 850, 000 737, 396, 000 681, 326, 000 315, 937,000 
NSS ee RR emo SR Be te es Ao URE Gente ec Seah 1,339, 500, 000 844, 856, 000 745, 926, 000 432,575,000 
LO Pd Sn etente cope cu vsis nares cree Wein ce, Sea oats, SR remeron 1, 147, 150, 000 608, 337, 000 580, 362,000 473,856, 000 
ge ae a Re, Oe te ale RO eer yA mp ME Dear! cad Boke ett od, 668, 129, 000 524, 552,000 514, 588, 000 488, 372, 000 
DOSS HDG Bk cits kev See ee ee RO ane oe ere eter ebntaee 1,038, 800, 000 567, 268, 000 534, 881,000 486, 363, 000 
VOR GHB7. sect eee A roe et Ae ae ae 1, 253, 600, 000 564, 900, 000 551, 200, 000 522,800, 000 
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CHAPTER V 


Present Procedures in the Movement of Grain from Country 


Position to Terminal Position 
(As Outlined for the Commission by the Canadian Wheat Board) 


The Canadian Wheat Board’s position rele- 
vant to the transportation of grain can be 


divided into two main categories. First, and by - 


far the most important, the Board must provide 
for the movement of grain (Wheat, Oats and 
Barley) from country position to terminal posi- 
tion for 

(a) export sales commitments 

(6) domestic requirements 
Secondly, the Board must arrange for the move- 
ment of grain from country position to terminal 
position in order to make the best use of avail- 
able terminal elevator space. 

In respect to its export sales commitments 
and the related movement of grain, the Board 
in assessing these commitments considers 


(1) the availability of stocks to meet the com- 
mitment; 

(2) the time factor involved for meeting sales 
commitments; 

(3) the quantity of grain involved; 

(4) the quality or grade of grain involved; 


(5) the position where the sales commitment 

must be met. 

In respect to item (5), there are four main 
areas where export sales are consummated; 
namely, St. Lawrence Ports, Atlantic Ports, 
Pacific Coast Ports and Churchill. With respect 
to Canadian domestic requirements, the Board 
gives consideration to the quantity and quality 
of grain required for domestic milling, feeding 
and processing; the location where these stocks 
are required and the availability of its supplies 
to meet these requirements. 

Insofar as transportation is concerned, there- 
fore, the Board’s problems begin with the move- 
ment of grain from country positions. Constantly 
the Board reviews its sales position to determine 
the quantity and quality of grain which must 
be moved from country position to terminal posi- 


tion to meet its export sales commitments, to 
provide for anticipated future export sales, to 
provide for domestic milling, feeding and proces- 
sing requirements, and, to provide for the main- 
tenance of its terminal stock position with 
respect to the proper proportion of grains and 
grades. From its sales position the Board deter- 
mines the number of carlots of grain which, in 
its opinion, will be required during a specific 
period of time for shipment from country points. 
This information is supplied to and discussed 
with the proper officials of the railway companies 
in order that they can be fully informed of the 
car requirements necessary to meet the Board’s 
program. This policy is under continuous review 
by the Board and is subject to variation to pro- 
vide for any change in its sales position. The 
Board also continuously reviews the daily per- 
formance by the railway companies and by the 
elevator companies, in order to ensure that its 
program of shipments is being carried out. 

The control of the movement from country 
position is now based on the directions issued 
by the Minister of Trade and Commerce, on 
behalf of the Government, in 1954 for the alloca- 
tion of shipping orders to elevator companies, 
and in 1955 for the distribution of cars between 
elevators at shipping points on the basis of the 
percentage of shipping orders held by each ele- 
vator at the point. 

The directions issued by the then Minister of 
Trade and Commerce are contained in the follow- 
ing two letters, the first to the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Canadian Wheat Board and the 
second to the Transport Controller. 

July 13, 1954 
Dear Mr. Mcelvor: 


I enclose copies of letters I have written today 
to the Presidents of the three Wheat Pools, the 
President of the United Grain Growers and the 
President of the North-West Line Elevators Asso- 
ciation. 


if 
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You will note that I have informed each of these 
Companies that the Wheat Board when finding it 
necessary to call grain forward in order to meet market 
requirements will endeavour to distribute such orders 
in as equitable a manner as possible amongst the 
various handling companies, taking all relevant factors 
into account. 

While I leave it to your judgment as to the factors 
which are to be taken into account in distributing 
orders amongst the shipping companies so that you 
will have ample freedom to take care of market require- 
ments and other relevant considerations, it does seem 
to me that you should endeavour to take into account, 
as far as you can, the relative business that each of 
the shipping companies would do under more normal 
circumstances, that is, in the absence of the congestion 
that exists today. 

Yours sincerely, 


(C. D. HOWE) 


August 20, 1955. 
Dear Mr. Milner, 

I have just had a discussion with the members of 
the Canadian Wheat Board regarding the manner in 
which they intend to order Board grain forward to 
Lakehead and Pacific Coast terminals. It has been 
decided that for the time being, at least, the Board 
would continue to follow the practice adopted last 
year whereby all companies are allotted a share of 
Board specific shipping orders, the companies being 
free to allocate such orders to individual stations at 
which they are represented. 

You will recall that the Standing Committee on 
Agriculture and Colonization at the last Session recom- 
mended “that the Wheat Board allocation of shipping 
orders be carried through, by the Wheat Board issuing 
instructions to the railways to spot box cars at ele- 
vators at each shipping point in proportion to the 
Wheat Board orders approved for that point.” This 
method of allocation of shipping orders has the gen- 
eral approval of the Government and I now wish you 
to proceed to put it into effect. The recommendation 
of the Committee refers to the Wheat Board but I 
think you will agree that the necessary powers are 
those exercised by yourself as Transport Controller 
and these should form the basis of the instruction 
which is issued. 

I would suggest that before issuing any instruc- 
tions you should get in touch with the Wheat Board 
to discuss with them the type of order which would 
make the foregoing effective. 


Yours sincerely, 
(C. D. HOWE) 


In a letter dated August 11th, 1958, the Chief 
Commissioner of the Canadian .Wheat Board, 
outlined the present formula as follows: 

In determining the share of each shipping order 


received by each company, the Board takes into 
account: 


(a) The proportion of business each company 
enjoyed in country elevators in years prior 
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to congestion developing and during the 
period when producers had the opportunity of 
delivering their grain to any elevator at a 
shipping point, with necessary adjustments 
being made in respect of changes in the owner- 
ship of facilities. 

(b) The individual company’s liability to the 
Board covering the particular type or grade 
of grain to be shipped. 

(c) The amount of business each company is orig- 
inating during the current crop year. 

(d) The proportion of previous shipping orders 
each company has received from our Board 
during the crop year to date. 

(e) The unauthorized shipments, or shipments of 
grades other than those authorized, which has 
been made by each company. 

In cases where a particular kind or grade of grain 
is in short supply, the Board, at times, authorizes the 
elevator companies to ship such stocks without special 
authorization by the Board. Such shipments are re- 
garded as “open” shipments and are not taken into 
consideration in the Board allocation. 


Cars for shipment of malting barley, representing 
business originated by the various companies on a 
strictly competitive basis, are not included in our allo- 
cation. Cars for the shipment of flaxseed are in a 
similar category. 

As far as possible, considering the grade fac- 
tor, quota regulations, car supply, etc., all 
orders are kept within the allotted percentage. 

Shipments can only be made on Board in- 
structions and the shipping orders issued by the 
Board, in the main, fall under two general cate- 
gories: 


1. General Shipping Orders. 
2. Specific Shipping Orders. 


1. General Shipping Orders: From time to 
time the Board issues general instructions to 
the trade advising the elevator companies the 
grain and the grade thereof that may be shipped 
on general orders, and the preference of these 
shipments. These orders apply, in the main, to 
grain in short supply which may be shipped 
(without reference to the Board) as carlots 
become available. Request for cars for the ship- 
ment of these orders must be made by the ele- 
vator company to the railways quoting a Ship- 
ping Order number. These general orders are 
excluded from the allotted percentage of ship- 
ments to each company. 

Certain privileges are given to producers to 
ship certain types of grain over the general 
quota in effect at their station, such as malting 
barley, certain grades of oats, etc. Such grain 
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is shipped under a given shipping order num- 
ber and these shipments, as well, are not applied 
against the companies’ allotted percentage. 


2. Specific Shipping Orders: Specific shipping 

orders can be categorized as follows: 

(a) Mill Orders—which are issued on the 
understanding that the mills will obtain 
the grain approved for shipment from 
points that qualify under the existing 
quota restrictions. 


Orders to Processors and Feed Houses— 
are issued similarly to Mill Orders except 
that the quota restriction in respect to 
these shipments is not quite as rigid as 
in (a). 


(b 


Now 


(c) Orders to Churchill—involve the move- 
ment of grain from country position to 
cover sales commitments through the 
port of Churchill and this movement is 
from stations tributary to Churchill. 


Orders to Interior Terminals—these or- 
ders are issued for the purpose of using 
to the best advantage the terminal space 
available at the Interior Government 
Terminals. 


Shipments to the Lakehead and Van- 
couver—are authorized in accordance 
with sales commitments and to maintain 
the Board’s terminal stock position. 
These shipments are related to the exist- 
ing quota regulations. 


—_— 
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The Board does not, as a rule, direct elevator 
companies to ship from any particular station 
but indicates on the shipping order the area and 
the highest quota points from which shipment 
may be made. The elevator companies in turn 
submit to the Board a list of stations from 
which they intend to ship and after this list is 
checked and amended if considered necessary, 
the Board authorizes the shipments. 

However, when the Board is endeavouring to 
complete a given delivery quota, a list of spe- 
cific stations is given to the elevator companies, 
together with the shipping order, and they are 
instructed that shipment covering this partic- 
ular order must be allocated to the stations as 
listed—giving consideration to the company’s 


fair share of the required number of cars at each 
individual station. No order for shipment is 
released until the companies’ lists are approved. 

When sufficient shipping orders are placed, by 
station, to complete any given quota, no fur- 
ther shipping orders are allowed to be placed 
at such stations until general shipments are 
authorized to create space to increase delivery 
quotas. 

Once the allocations, as submitted by the 
shipping companies, have been approved by the 
Board, individual specific shipping order num- 
bers are issued, covering each grade and destina- 
tion, to the shippers who in turn forward these 
to their individual elevator agents. On receipt 
of these shipping orders the elevator agent 
records them with the railway agent who ar- 
ranges the car distribution on the ratio of orders 
held by individual elevator companies at the 
station. 

If certain cars are deleted by the Board from 
the allocation, as submitted by the company, 
this number of cars is adjusted on subsequent 
shipping orders. 

The Board constantly reviews the position of 
each company in respect to its allotment of 
shipping orders and adjusts on subsequent ship- 
ping orders any variations in the percentage 
allotment arising from previous shipping orders. 

To ensure that the elevator companies com- 
ply with the instructions of the Board’s ship- 
ping authorization, the Board maintains ledgers 
recording these authorizations by order num- 
ber, destination and by company. 

The Board receives from the elevator com- 
panies a daily report of shipments and from 
these reports records are maintained to show the 
outstanding shipping orders and the cars en- 
route, by grade, to all destinations. As unloads 
at terminal and mill positions are completed, 
the record of cars enroute is adjusted accord- 


ingly. 
The Commission noted: 


(1) That elevator agents do not necessarily 
load the grain according to the order in which 
the shipping orders are received. The order of 
shipment is governed by priorities established 
from time to time by the Board. Mill orders 
usually have first priority. 
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(2) That the number of outstanding orders 
is generally greatly in excess of the number of 
cars available each day for the shipment of 
grain. 


(3) That as a guide for the distribution of 
cars between shipping points, each week the 
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Canadian Wheat Board issues to the railways 
statistical statements showing the actual grain 
storage and space position at each shipping 
point, together with the number of orders out- 
standing and the number of cars required at 
each point to provide space for authorized 
deliveries. 


CHAPTER VI 


Some General Criticisms of Present Grain 
Handling Procedures 


Many arguments critical of various features 
associated with the marketing and transportation 
of Western Canadian grain were put forward at 
the public hearings held by the Commission. 
Some of the major objections advanced relative 
to the impact of present procedures on the grain 
marketing system are outlined herewith. 


1. Restriction of the farmers’ right to do business 
with the elevators of their choice: 


This thesis was put forward strongly at the 
Commission’s country hearings and also by the 
Farmers’ Unions and the Pool organizations at 
the public hearings in Winnipeg. Basic to this 
contention was the argument that at a large 
proportion of competitive delivery points, the 
farmer-owned pool elevators, due to greater 
patronage, are often filled with grain while 
competing elevators have space available. With 
their own facilities filled to capacity, many pool 
farmers say they must either wait until space 
becomes available in their own elevator or be 
“forced” by urgent need of funds to deliver to 
a competing elevator, thereby foregoing the 
patronage dividends they would otherwise 
receive. 

It should be noted, however, that a number 
of non-pool farmers at the country hearings 
stated they had also at times been “forced” to 
deliver to the Pool facilities as a result of their 
preferred elevator being plugged. 


This situation is typical during periods of con- 
gestion when production of grain exceeds dis- 
posals, with storage space in short supply as a 
consequence. In periods of “free-flow” when 
production and disposition are in relative ba- 
lance and no heavy burden of farm stocks hangs 
over the market, space is normally available in 
all country elevators and farmers are able to 
deliver freely to any or all of the elevators at 
their delivery point. 

The present protest from a large segment of 
western farmers relative to the inability to deliver 
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to the elevator of their choice, obviously stems 
directly from congested storage conditions in 
country elevators, and more particularly, from 
congestion in pool facilities and the failure to 
have cars placed at each elevator in proportion 
to the business done by each. It is self-evident 
that when one or more elevators become full at 
any delivery point, these elevators are unable to 
compete further for the farmers’ business until 
such time as box cars are received by them to 
ship grain out and make space available. Pool 
supporters contend that means should be found 
to provide a larger share of the available box 
cars to the more popular elevators on each 
market so that each elevator company repre- 
sented at the point would be in a position at all 
times, or at least most of the time, to compete 
freely for the farmers’ grain. In brief, the 
farmers do not wish to be denied, in congested 
periods, the freedom of competition which ex- 
isted in “free-flow” periods. 

Two different concepts of “freedom of choice” 
were placed before the Commission: 

(a) Pool supporters generally indicated that 

they wished to be able to deliver at all 
times to the “elevator of their choice”: the 
Pool elevator in which they may have a 
financial interest and through which many 
of them receive patronage dividends based 
on their volume of deliveries. 
Line and United Grain Growers elevator 
supporters placed the emphasis on the 
desire of farmers to be able to deliver to 
any elevator at their delivery point at any 
time, i.e. to these farmers, the right to 
“shop around” for the best deal is more 
important than the right to deliver to any 
one particular elevator company. 


(b 


— 


2. The lack of competition at single company 
(non-competitive) points: 
Farmers have no choice of elevators at more 
than one-third of the shipping points in the 
Canadian Wheat Board’s designated area. Many 
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farmers at the country hearings pressed strongly 
for the privilege of an alternate delivery point for 
producers hauling to the 744 single company 
points where no competition now exists. In this 
stand, these producers were supported by the 
formal submissions at Winnipeg of the United 
Grain Growers Limited, the North-West Line 
Elevators Association and the Manitoba Far- 
mers’ Union. Indicative of the type of argu- 
ment presented was that of the Manitoba 
Farmers’ Union in whose brief the following 
statement appeared, “for several years our org- 
anization had pleaded with the Canadian Wheat 
Board to allow grain producers to deliver grain 
to an alternative delivery point, in order that 
we as producers may enjoy some bargaining 
power and protection from heavy losses through 
discriminatory action. This privilege is most 
needed at single elevator points...” 

While the formal briefs of the Pool head of- 
fices placed relatively little stress on the advan- 
tages to producers of competition among grain 
companies, a number of pool members as well 
as non-pool supporters, in their statements to 
the Commission indicated that the right to “‘shop- 
around” and bargain for the most favourable 
grade and dockage is highly cherished. There 


was substantial support for the thesis that com- 
petition in grain buying is desirable at all times, 
even though shortage of space may limit its 
effectiveness in periods of congestion. 

During the course of the hearings it was 
alleged that competitive points receive preferred 
treatment in the allocation of shipping orders 
and box cars. 

In order to determine whether there exists 
any factual basis to the claim that non-compe- 
titive points are discriminated against, records 
were obtained from the Canadian Wheat Board 
setting out receipts of all grain, permit acreages, 
quota position and working capacities at each 
shipping point in the Prairie Provinces. The 
situation was studied as of two dates, January 
25; :1957,cand July; 31.1957. 

In analyzing these records, data on competitive 
points were first segregated from those on non- 
competitive points. The percentage of delivery 
points on higher quotas was slightly in favour 
of the non-competitive points. However, the 
measure most important to the farmer is prob- 
ably that of the average deliveries per specified 
acre as between competitive and non-competitive 
points. These findings are set out in the table 
below: 


Average Receipts per Specified Acre at Country Elevators at Competitive and non-Competitive Points in the Prairie Provinces, 
Aug. I, 1956 to Jan. 25, 1957 and Aug. I, 1956 to July 31, 1957. 


Prov. Period 

Man. Ine IANeninod eins PV web Wbsccaenooaer 
Sask. Ios LAS Wold Els Hay ATW ocomaco orcs ome 6 
Alta. AM IPA WO dein, AVE, on honcuwsraccoboane 
Man. INK, SUANG 1H dilly BUY ooo concdaroocavset 
Sask. ANgoyee,, W//AX) WO) ARON? BW NE ong no onoooodsemne cose 
Alta, Noyes IVAN G Wo IRON OIE ooo oceans anneene 


It will be noted from the data in the above 
table that deliveries per specified acre were 
greater at the competitive points in each of the 
three provinces, both for the first six months 
of the crop-year and for the crop-year as a 
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Bushels Received per Specified Acre 


At Competitive | At Non-Competitive 


Points Points PE 
(bus.) (bus.) (bus.) 
DEOO 4.93 43 
4.10 ayn LOL 49 
Seok 3.29 62 
10.12 9.40 72 
8.56 7.88 .68 
8.37 6.99 1.38 


whole. The discrepancies were greater by the 
close of the crop-year and varied from .68 
bushels per specified acre in Saskatchewan, to 
1.38 bushels in Alberta, in favour of the com- 
petitive points. The possibility is admitted that 
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the pressure of deliveries may be less at non- 
competitive points, since many such stations are 
located in outlying points in mixed farming areas 
where a smaller proportion of the grain crop is 
normally marketed. Nevertheless, the persistent 
excess of deliveries per specified acre to multi- 
company points as opposed to those at single 
company points, suggests a definite tendency 
toward the allocation of a greater share of ship- 
ping orders, and hence box cars, to points where 
companies are in active competition to obtain 
the maximum possible share of the farmers’ grain. 

In order to provide the benefits of competition 
to the maximum number of farmers, it is con- 
sidered that, wherever practicable, the specified 
acreage tributary to single-company points 
should be combined with the specified acreage 
of a nearby delivery point where one or more 
competing companies operate elevator facilities, 
and that the Canadian Wheat Board treat such 
“combined” stations as one delivery point, for 
delivery point and quota purposes. 


3. The lack of sufficiently varied sales policies 
for Western grain: 

The Manitoba Farmers’ Union states in part, 
“We are of the opinion that the Government of 
Canada has taken an unrealistic attitude on grain 
sales, by adhering strictly to the policy that 
Canadian grains could be sold only for dol- 
lars... The acceptance of foreign currency and 
barter trade must be considered, if agriculture 
is to maintain the flow of quality food to the 
markets of the world”. In this group’s view, 
Canada should follow a diversified sales pro- 
gram to fulfil two purposes (1) that of selling 
more grain, and (2) in supplying much needed 
food to the people of the world. 

The Farmers’ Union of Alberta had this to 
say: “It is hoped that this situation, i.e. conges- 
tion, will be rectified soon by greater sales in 
the export market, and by utilizing grain as 
assistance to underdeveloped countries”’. 


4. The secrecy and effect of the formula by 
which the Wheat Board allocates shipping 
orders to elevator companies: 
Dissatisfaction with the “secret formula” used 
by the Wheat Board was expressed by several 
organizations at the Winnipeg hearings. 
(a) Manitoba Pool Elevators: The arbitrary 
and secret nature of the formula is con- 
sidered undesirable. In response to the 
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question “Would it be fair to say that 
you don’t think much of the present for- 
mula?”, the President of the Manitoba 
Pool replied, “Yes, I think that is a fair 
statement”’. 

Alberta Wheat Pool: At several points in 
its brief, the Alberta Wheat Pool referred 
to the arbitrary nature of the Wheat 
Board’s “secret formula’. At one stage 
the brief reads, ‘“Members of our Associa- 
tion are still far from satisfied with the 
procedure now being followed, claiming 
that whatever formula the Wheat Board 
may be using in arriving at the percent- 
age of shipping orders allotted to each 
elevator company, (probably based on 
some past record of elevator receipts 
which is just a surmise on our part), it 
does not represent the present wishes of 
producers as to which elevator they pre- 
fer to deliver their grain.” Again, the 
statement was made that the allocation 
of business through the “secret formula” 
places a very unfair responsibility on the 
Wheat Board because “they are the 
ones who have to determine where the 
business shall be placed or shall go”. 

In its further statement, the Alberta 
Wheat Pool, in pointing up areas where 
in its opinion ‘agreement in principle” 
had been reached during the hearings, 
stated, ‘There is general dissatisfaction 
with the present system of distributing 
shipping orders, mainly because it does 
not allow the producer to deliver where 
he chooses, but also because the Wheat 
Board appears to be regulating business as 
between companies by means of a “‘secret 
formula” applied to the distribution of 
shipping orders”. 

In assessing the effect of the secret for- 
mula on its handlings, the Alberta Pool 
noted that its share of the business in- 
creased subsequent to the time the Board 
began allocating orders under the for- 
mula. However, in summing up, the 
brief states that, “It is quite obvious 
that the Wheat Board has done no more 
than restore the Pool to the position it 
had gained through open competition and 
again lost through conditions over which 
it had no control”. 
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(c) 


(d 


— 


(e) 
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Mamtoba Farmers’ Union: In its second 
submission, the Manitoba Farmers’ Union 
referred to the general question asked by 
the Commissioner which was as follows: 
‘Tg it fair to any agency of the govern- 
ment to be placed in a position to arbi- 
trarily decide business for any company ?” 
The Union’s reply was to this effect, “. . .we 
feel that it should not be in the power 
of the government’s agency to do so. 
Neither should it be placed in a position 
where it could arbitrarily provide business 
for a company”. 

Saskatchewan Farmers Union: In a ref- 
erence to the Wheat Board’s assumption of 
responsibility for allocation of shipping 
orders among companies, the Saskatche- 
wan Farmers Union expressed its opinion 
as follows: “We believe that it (The Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board) should let the grain 
handling concerns know what its policy 
is, and that the policy of the Canadian 
Wheat Board should be so adjusted that 
each grain company is able to get suffi- 
cient shipping orders to take care of the 
needs of the percentage of growers who 
wish to deliver to it, and that this should 
be the known and established policy of 
the Canadian Wheat Board”. 

United Grain Growers Limited: This 
organization definitely opposed the secret 
nature of the formula and made several 
references relative to this point in its brief 
and in its further submission. To quote 
directly, “The Canadian Wheat Board, 
since it became the sole marketing agency 
for western wheat, oats and barley, has 
commanded the closest co-operation of the 
elevator companies and has enjoyed their 
utmost confidence: We believe the con- 
tinuance of this “secret formula” will 
jeopardise that co-operation and confi- 
dence. We are far from being convinced 
that public opinion in Canada will sup- 
port the proposition that any marketing 
board may adopt a system of distributing 
shipping facilities on an undisclosed for- 
mula, and that all interested bodies must 
simply accept the actions of the Board as 
being fair, without inquiry, discussion, or 
comment as to its reasonableness”’. 


The United Grain Growers, however, held 
the view that “it is both necessary and de- 
sirable that the Canadian Wheat Board 
should allocate its shipping orders as be- 
tween elevator companies”. In this firm’s 
opinion, “equity will be served by basing 
allocation on the total volume of Wheat 
Board grain carried in store by the dif- 
ferent companies”. 


(f) North-West Line Elevators Association: 


This group opposes the “secret formula” 
largely on the grounds that it unfairly 
regulates competition and allegedly gives 
an unearned advantage to certain eleva- 
tor companies at the expense of others. 
To quote, “. . . the imposition by Minis- 
terial direction upon the Canadian Wheat 
Board of a “secret formula” requiring it 
to distribute its orders among competing 
companies on some basis other than would 
be dictated by the preservation of free 
competition between them, is both unfair 
to the Board and to such of the Com- 
panies as are adversely affected thereby.” 


5. Inadequate provision for storage of grain: 
Complaints relative to insufficient storage 
capacity were received from four organizations 
at the Winnipeg hearings: 
(a) Manitoba Farmers’ Union: This group 


(b 


— 


stated, “We are of the opinion that this 
country does not have sufficient grain 
storage facilities’. The proposed remedy 
—construction of off-site storage at gov- 
ernment expense at strategic points on 
rail or water sites. 


Saskatchewan Farmers Union: This 
agency contends that there is insufficient 
storage space in Canada to allow the 
Canadian Wheat Board’s sales program 
to operate efficiently and at the same time 
give equal treatment to growers. To quote 
from its brief, “We suggest that present 
erain surplus conditions require that a 
study be made of present storage require- 
ments and that additional storage should 
be built”, and further “ . . . it should be 
built by the federal government at public 
expense”’. 


(c) Farmers’ Union of Alberta: In the view 


of this group, inadequate storage facilities 
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are at least partly the cause of many of 
the farmers’ difficulties. Grain cannot 
move freely off the farm; the efficiency of 
the quota system is impaired; and, to 
quote, “farmers cannot possibly provide 
facilities for doing the job”. The Farmers’ 
Union of Alberta supports a plan of pub- 
lic financed storage, with facilities located 
strategically over the grain-growing area. 
It is further suggested that relatively inex- 
pensive underground storage of the vacu- 
um type developed in the Argentine might 
meet Canadian requirements. 


Canadian National Railways: The Cana- 
dian National Railways take the view 
that terminals become congested as a 
result of “the desire of the Canadian 
Wheat Board to take as much grain as 
possible off the farms even when there 
is not a ready outlet for it, either through 
sales or storage capacity in country or 
terminal elevators’. To quote further 
from the Canadian National Railways’ 
brief, “It seems clear that an increase in 
country elevator capacity, particularly in 
Saskatchewan, would effect a great im- 
provement in the situation, and allow 
farmers to obtain needed cash, without 
clogging terminal elevators with grains 
and grades of grain not likely to be 
required for early sales”. 


(d 


— 


6. Undesirable rigidities inherent in present 
and proposed regulations: 


The Shippers’ and Exporters’ Association of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange contend in their 
brief that many directives governing the grain 
business have been instituted for the purpose of 
achieving social goals and not primarily for the 
purpose of disposing of maximum quantities of 
Canadian grain in highly competitive world 
markets. In their view, relaxation of some of 
these directives would quite probably result in 
a larger volume of grain sales. 

In the opinion of the Shippers’ and Exporters’ 
Association, “the emphasis in grain policy has 
been directed toward seeking a number of guar- 
antees at the primary marketing level, while 
seemingly losing sight of the needs and objectives 
of a very important group of people at the ulti- 
mate marketing stage—the domestic and foreign 
buyers of Canadian grain. Incidental purposes 


of grain policy—such things as equitable Income 
distribution to producers of every degree of effi- 
ciency and regardless of location of farm, as 
attempted by the Delivery Quota System and 
the allocation of transportation equipment as 
now practiced—have imposed, perhaps unwit- 
tingly, rigidities and inefficiencies throughout 
the whole marketing process. Having regard for 
the unrest at the production level of the grain 
economy, it is patently obvious that these prac- 
tices have failed to accomplish what they were 
designed to do, which is unfortunate; but more 
unfortunate is the fact that they have seriously 
impaired the possibility of accomplishing the 
positive goals of sales policy—the disposition of 
maximum quantities of grain at the best price 
possible”. 

The Shippers’ and Exporters’ Association con- 
tend that existing directives, including allocation 
devices, have resulted in serious delays in plac- 
ing grain where and when it is wanted. It is 
their view that the policy of equalizing quotas 
has led to the shipment of grain not in current 
demand at terminals, thus tying up space needed 
for grades and kinds of grain for which an 
immediate demand exists. 

During the discussion of this brief, examples 
were cited of cases where grain not in demand 
at the terminals had been shipped from the coun- 
try for the primary purpose of “satisfying income 
considerations to farmers and without regard for 
the wants and demands of our customers in 
Canada and abroad”. It was argued that as a 
result of this situation “important sales have 
been lost, and as a further consequence the very 
purpose which grain sales policy seeks to serve— 
the improvement of the producers’ income posi- 
tion—is sacrificed”. The brief further points 
out that despite the unsatisfactory experience 
with existing directives, “it is now proposed 
to add directives with respect to the particular 
handling company which shall accept producers’ 
grain in the country, ship forward, and load it 
from the Lakehead. In the opinion of grain 
shippers and exporters, the adding of new direc- 
tives of such an impractical nature can only 
further inhibit the operations of shippers and 
exporters as they seek to move Canadian grain 
into consumption”. 

In closing, the brief of the Association states, 
“Tt is the sincere view of the shipping and ex- 
porting trade that in this situation the degree 
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of equity which might be achieved can only be 
nebulous at best. Any such attempt to achieve 
equity, purely for the sake of equity, and with- 
out regard for efficiency in accomplishing real 
sales, will reduce the comparative advantage of 
Canadian grain in world markets by increasing 
costs. It will not be in the national interest, nor 
in the interest of producers’ handling organiza- 
tions, nor in the interest of individual pro- 
ducers’’. 

As will be seen, the Shippers’ and Exporters’ 
Association argues that existing directives have 
resulted in a general lowering of the level of 
efficiency with a consequent increase in the gen- 
eral average unit cost of producing and mar- 
keting Canadian grain. Any further directive 
relative to the arbitrary allocation of box cars 
among handling companies would, in the view 
of this group, have a similar adverse effect. 


7. Wheat Board shipping orders issued in 
excess of requirements: 


The Canadian Wheat Board’s practice of 
issuing shipping orders in advance of the time 
grain is required to be moved from country ele- 
vators, received critical attention from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the 
North-West Line Elevators Association at the 
Winnipeg hearings. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway pointed out 
that, in its view, farmers’ deliveries of grain 
have been restricted because of congested stor- 
age facilities and lack of markets. Under these 
conditions, it said, “the movement of grain from 
country shipping points to storage terminals 
has necessarily been retarded”. This has given 
rise, according to the Railway, to “the widely 
held misunderstanding that the cause of re- 
stricted deliveries is inadequate transportation 
service. Nothing could be further from the 
truth.” To quote further from the Canadian 
Pacific Railway’s brief, “the misunderstanding 
referred to has been fostered by the practice of 
the Canadian Wheat Board in issuing shipping 
orders far in advance of the time the grain is 
required and far in excess of the terminal stor- 
age facilities available to receive that grain”. 
Examples of such ‘over-ordering’ were included 
in the evidence. The Railway found fault with 
this practice on two counts: 

(1) Because country elevators have many 

unfilled orders on hand, farmers are led 
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to believe that the railways are unable 
to supply cars rather than that the delay 
is due to lack of storage space in ter- 
minals to receive shipments, and 
Individual companies are enabled to 
place orders at their country shipping 
points in advance of the ability of the 
company to handle grain at terminals. 
Canadian Pacific further alleges that this 
practice, coupled with the directive of 
the Transport Controller relative to the 
local distribution of cars, may place a 
company in a position to ship cars from 
country points even though its terminal 
facilities are plugged and a backup of 
cars will ensue. Another company with 
fewer orders on hand would be limited to 
loading fewer cars although it may have 
sufficient terminal space to take care of 
additional country shipments. 

The North-West Line Elevators Association 
also criticized the Wheat Board’s practices in 
issuing shipping orders. To quote, “The blanket 
issue of shipping orders, many of which cannot 
be filled for weeks or even months due to the 
control presently exercised over the supply of 
box cars to cover such orders, whether respon- 
sibility for that control lies with the railways 
or the Wheat Board, has given rise to much 
confusion and general misunderstanding of the 
true picture. In our view, whatever policy is 
adopted by the Wheat Board should be made 
directly effective by the issuance of shipping 
orders intended to be carried out forthwith”. 

The Canadian National Railways also recog- 
nized that the Wheat Board “constantly has 
outstanding orders with country elevators far 
in excess of the requirements of the terminal 
elevators’. However, this organization concluded 
that this situation “is necessary in order to 
ensure loading in a reasonably efficient manner 
from a transportation point of view. If total 
orders in the field were on a basis of day to day 
loading, the cost of transportation would in- 
crease greatly because cars would have to be 
distributed over a much wider number of sta- 
tions and elevators. With a fairly large number 
of orders in the field, the railway has some 
leeway which enables it to place cars and reduce 
wasteful and excessive empty haulage—un- 
necessary cross-hauling of empty cars is waste- 
ful to the railway and to shippers. The present 
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system used by the Wheat Board of placing 
orders in the field in excess of requirements, 
prevents, in large measure, this waste of trans- 
portation and assists in placement of cars for 
loading quickly and with a minimum of empty 
mileage.” 

Canadian National referred to the different 
opinions expressed relative to the placing of 
orders in excess of requirements and suggested 
that lack of information on the part of farmers 
and others had led to criticism of this aspect 
of Wheat Board policy. Its view was that if it 
were generally recognized that surplus orders 
assisted the railways in moving the maximum 
amount of grain with greater efficiency, the ad- 
verse criticism would likely be reduced. 

In its concluding argument the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company alluded to the position 
taken by the Canadian National Railways to the 
effect that the placing of shipping orders in excess 
of requirements is desirable. Said the Canadian 
Pacific Railway “This view seems to be directly 
contrary to that expressed by Canadian Pacific. 
In fact, we do not believe the difference is as 
marked as it would seem. Canadian Pacific 
agrees with Canadian National that if shipping 
orders were placed on a basis of day-to-day load- 
ing, the cost of transportation would be increased 
for the reasons advanced by Canadian National. 
However, Canadian Pacific believes that there is 
substantial middle ground between the present 
practice of issuing orders far in excess of require- 
ments and reducing them to a basis of day-to-day 
loading, which would avoid the faults of both”. 


8. The unwarranted use of box cars for grain 
storage: 


The basic interest of both railway companies 
relative to the Commission’s activities, lies in 
the problem of terminal congestion with the 
attendant back-log of unloaded box cars. Both 
companies introduced evidence pointing up the 
delay in unloading of their cars at terminal posi- 
tions and raised strong objection to the use of 
box cars for grain storage. Both companies main- 
tain that prompt unloading is essential to the 
proper utilization of box cars. Cars tied up pend- 
ing unload are out of use and not available for 
the transportation of commodities, the service 
which they are intended to provide. 

According to the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
‘“Wasteful detention of cars is the inevitable re- 


sult if more cars are placed for loading at country 
elevators than the terminal elevators, operated 
in conjunction with such country elevators, can 
unload. Asa result of keen competition between 
the pools and the line elevator companies, cars 
are now loaded at country elevators without 
regard to whether or not they can be unloaded 
at the terminals to which they are consigned—the 
various plans which have been advanced for the 
allocation of box cars amongst country elevators 
at individual shipping points are mainly advo- 
cated on the basis of enabling the farmer to 
deliver grain to the elevator of his choice. They 
do not take into consideration whether the organ- 
ization which controls all country elevators of the 
farmers’ choice has the terminal facilities and 
space available to enable the grain to be 
unloaded without incurring a wasteful use of box 
cars for storage.” The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way also said “In order that the railways may 
discharge their obligation to provide efficient and 
economic transportation service for the national 
economy, the Canadian Wheat Board and the 
grain handling agencies must co-operate by ship- 
ping in due proportion from country points on 
each railway only such grain for which there is 
room in terminal elevators.” 

The Canadian National Railways said “Cana- 
dian National is concerned and interested in all 
aspects of box car distribution which will ensure 
the greatest possible utilization of its available 
box car fleet for the purposes of transportation.” 

“Tt is most desirable, not only in the interests 
of the railway but of all users of railway trans- 
portation and of the public of Canada, that rail- 
way box cars be used so as to obtain the greatest 
utilization for transportation purposes. Also it is 
important that haulage of empty box cars be 
kept to an absolute minimum and that they be 
not misused nor unreasonably delayed so as to 
make them unavailable as units of trans- 
portation.” 

In pointing up their problem, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways said ‘When congestion occurs 
and 4,000 to 5,000 cars are held at the Lakehead 
for from ten to thirty days awaiting unloading, 
and demand is still high for placement of cars 
for loading grain in Western Canada, and in 
addition, other users of railway cars are request- 
ing cars for loading, the railway car supply 
problem becomes acute. We could meet this 
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problem, and in most cases prevent it ever becom- 
ing a problem, if we could obtain greater utiliza- 
tion of our equipment by having grain unloaded 
promptly, and the cars returned for loading grain 
or other commodities.” 

In the opinion of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, congestion at terminal elevators results 
from the desire of the Canadian Wheat Board 
to take as much grain as possible off the farms 
even when there is no ready outlet for it, either 
through sales or storage capacity in country or 
terminal elevators. At the same time Canadian 
National stated they were not criticizing this 
policy as a policy of taking the maximum amount 
of grain from the farmer. ‘They consider this 
desirable and necessary but the eventual result 
gives them concern, that is, the build-up of cars 
at the Lakehead. 

In outlining the problem of delay in unloading 
box cars at the Lakehead, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway placed certain exhibits in evidence at 
the Winnipeg hearings. Among these were: 

(1) A statement setting out the average num- 
ber of days Canadian Pacific Railway grain cars 
were held, awaiting unloading, each month dur- 
ing five different crop years. It was pointed out 
that for 1956-57 the average number of days 
cars were held, awaiting unloading, was 5.52, 
ranging from a low of 2.50 in August to a high 
of 33.68 in March. 

(2) A statement summarizing the average de- 
lay per car for cars held under load in excess 
of 10 days during the period of February 18 to 
April 30 inclusive, 1957. Detail sheets were also 
provided covering the unloading experience of a 
sample of 558 individual cars held under load in 
excess of 10 days during the same period. The 
records of individual cars ranged from a low of 
11 days awaiting unload, to a high of 93 days, 
with the average delay in unloading for the 558 
units in the sample being 40.33 days per car. 


A total of 3,502 cars detained in excess of ten 
days was unloaded by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way during the February 18-April 30 period. 
The average delay per car for these was 41.55 
days indicating that the sample with its average 
of 40.33 days, was reasonably representative of 
the overall picture. Total unloadings of grain 
cars by the Canadian Pacific Railway at the 
Lakehead during this period amounted to 7,951 
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cars. The 3,502 cars detained in excess of ten 
days therefore represent 44.04% of the total cars 
unloaded. 


9. Emphasis on uniformity in delivery quotas 
is said to reduce the maximum use of gratin 
handling and storage facilities: 


According to opinions presented by several 
groups at the Winnipeg hearings, the practice of 
maintaining uniform delivery quotas throughout 
the crop year has some undesirable effects. The 
North-West Line Elevators Association said in 
part, “The Line Companies . . . believe that a 
system of uniform delivery quotas, such as has 
been applied by the Wheat Board in recent years, 
is not necessarily the most equitable to produc- 
ers in the long run. While a realistic minimum 
over-all quota may be justified, once that mini- 
mum has been attained, further quotas should, 
we believe, be related to crop conditions and sup- 
ply as they develop in each district and as each 
season progresses. 


“The operation of the uniform delivery quota, 
whether it is put into effect by limiting shipping 
orders or by limiting the supply of box cars at 
shipping points affected, has the effect of reduc- 
ing the over-all use of grain handling and storage 
facilities. It involves holding up shipments from 
areas which have attained the current quota, 
while other areas ‘catch-up’. In many instances, 
elevator operators in the former areas either have 
space in the country, or, if shipments were per- 
mitted, could make it by reason of space at their 
terminals. Much of this space remains unused 
and deliveries from producers do not take place 
because the operation of a uniform quota system 
takes no account of available space or stocks on 
hand in areas that first reach the prescribed 
quota.” 


Objections to complete equality in delivery 
quotas were also raised by the United Grain 
Growers Limited. Their brief states, “The situa- 
tion as between two delivery points is not neces- 
sarily equitable, and very probably it is not 
equal, just because the same basic quota per 
specified acre applies. One set of farmers may be 
getting an advantage from supplementary 
quotas, from having high value grain to deliver, 
and from having grain which can be delivered 
without quota restrictions as has often been the 
case with flax and Durum wheat. Another set 
of farmers under exactly the same basic delivery 
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quota may be at a disadvantage for exactly 
opposite reasons. .... Now that interest-free 
advances are available on farm-stored grain, 
the inevitable differences from time to time in 
general delivery quotas as between one area and 
another may well seem much less important in 
the eyes of producers at the low-quota points.” 

With further reference to uniform quotas the 
President of the United Grain Growers said, “To 
illustrate how important it is that the Canadian 
Wheat Board should not be under pressure for 
equalization that would result in unnecessary 
delays to practicable quota increases, a chart is 
presented for examination. It shows that during 
the crop years 1955-57 there were very consider- 
able amounts of unused storage space in country 
elevators while at the same time there were some 
hundreds of millions of bushels of grain on farms 
awaiting an opportunity for delivery..... My 
own belief is that demands for equality are suffi- 
ciently met, if, at the year end, the Canadian 
Wheat Board has, to the fullest extent reason- 
ably practicable, equalized deliver opportunities 
for the whole year as between different areas.” 

Manitoba Pool Elevators in their second sub- 
mission said, ‘We find ourselves in general agree- 
ment with the United Grain Growers and with 
the North-West Line Association in their stand 
against further application of uniform quotas.” 
They went on to say, “There should be, in our 
opinion, a general policy or attempt on the part 
of the Canadian Wheat Board to equalize oppor- 
tunities to deliver throughout Western Canada. 
Equalization .. . should not be thrown out, but 
there should be no attempt to force uniformity 
in spite of varying conditions across the West.” 

The Commission notes that the Canadian 
Wheat Board has used the device of embargo- 
ing shipments from high quota points for the 


purpose of providing cars to make space for 
deliveries at low quota points. This practice 
unfortunately has another effect as well,—it fre- 
quently results in keeping full elevators at 
embargoed points out of competition while other 
elevators with space can still take in grain, pro- 
viding the current quota is not filled. It thus in 
such cases becomes an arbitrary interference by 
the State with the right of an elevator to stay 
in business. 

It seems clear that increasing quotas where- 
ever and whenever space is available, particu- 
larly if full elevators have been put in a posi- 
tion to compete, would assist in maximizing 
farmers’ deliveries and in the most effective 
utilization of storage capacity, but this would 
be at the cost of some lessened uniformity of 
quotas. It seems clear also that relaxation of 
embargoes to the extent of avoiding immobiliza- 
tion of full elevators would assist materially in 
keeping all elevators in business and thus tend 
to maximize farmers’ freedom of delivery to the 
elevators of their choice. 

It will have been noted that this section deals 
with criticism of uniformity of quotas. It should 
not be overlooked that many farmers both inside 
and outside the farm organizations saw a good 
deal of merit in trying to keep quotas reason- 
ably uniform. 

It has not been found practicable to discuss 
in this chapter all of the objections made to 
present procedures. Much of the critical com- 
ment in the various briefs is closely associated 
with proposals put forward to correct particular 
situations and therefore, to minimize overlap- 
ping, criticisms of various aspects of the prob- 
lem for which specific remedial proposals were 
advanced, will, for the most part, be found in 
the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Remedial Measures Proposed 


Various proposals for allocating box cars 
among elevators at country shipping points were 
placed before the Commission during the nine- 
day hearings in Winnipeg and the 16 one-day 
hearings at country points throughout the prai- 
ries. While there were numerous differences in 
detail, in terms of broad principles virtually all 
proposals fell into three categories: 

1. Plans under which farmers would declare 
in advance where they intend to deliver 
their grain, and the Wheat Board would 
allocate shipping orders and the railways 
distribute box cars in proportion to the 
acreage thus assigned to each elevator. 

2. Plans whereby box cars would be dis- 
tributed at individual shipping points on 
the basis of actual deliveries made by 
farmers to the different elevators, the 
order in which box cars would be spotted 
at country elevators to be determined by 
the sequence in which amounts of grain 
equal to carload lots were delivered to 
the elevators—in simple terms “‘first in, 
first out” or the “farmers’ delivery” prin- 
ciple. 

3. Plans for allocating shipping orders 
amongst the elevator companies in pro- 
portion to stocks of Wheat Board grain 
held by them from time to time—the 
“stocks-in-store” principle. 

Some of these proposals were specific but 

others were of a more general nature. 


The specific proposals were: 

1. Distribution of cars by cycles established 
on preferences indicated annually by pro- 
ducers. 

2. Distribution of shipping orders on basis 
of preferences indicated annually by 
producers. 

3. Distribution of cars on basis of receipts 
at each elevator. 

4. Distribution of shipping orders on basis 
of stocks-in-store. 
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5. Allotment of annual quota of 18 cars to 
each elevator with additional cars to be 
supplied on the basis of stocks-in-store. 


1. Allocation in accordance with declarations 
of wuntent: 

The Commission was asked to consider car 
allocation plans involving a prior declaration of 
farmers’ intent to deliver to particular eleva- 
tors—so-called voting schemes. Proponents of 
these plans generally agreed on major prin- 
ciples: 

That the votes or ballots, of whatever type, 
should be used to establish car distribution 
cycles at individual country points. 

That the basis for distributing box cars 
amongst individual elevators at country 
points should be the number of acres of 
land assigned to each elevator. 

That the necessary calculations for estab- 
lishing the car cycle for each point should 
be done by the Canadian Wheat Board, 
and that the cycles should be established 
by the Wheat Board. 

That authorizations to move out-of-condi- 
tion grain, and Wheat Board priorities for 
certain classes and grades of grain, should 
override the car cycles so established. 
That there would have to be some arbi- 
trary method of allocating the acreage of 
farmers who failed or refused to vote. 
That the declarations of intent should not 
be binding upon the individual farmer, who 
would continue to have the right to “shop 
around” for the best grade and dockage. 

There were significant differences of opinion 
regarding the method of balloting. 

A direct mail ballot or declaration of intent, 
conducted by the Canadian Wheat Board, was 
advocated by three organizations—Manitoba 
Pool Elevators, Alberta Wheat Pool and the 
Farmers’ Union of Alberta. This idea also drew 
considerable support from representatives of 
these organizations and individual farmers dur- 
ing the country hearings. 


Manitoba Pool Elevators advocated that 
the declaration form should be sent out to far- 
mers early each summer and “the completed 
declarations should be returned to the Board 
by a certain date, say July 1.” Alberta Wheat 
Pool suggested that a ballot should be sent 
by the Board to each farmer at the beginning 
of each crop year: “the forms would be re- 
quired to be returned to the Board by a fixed 
date, and the information contained thereon 
would be correlated with information contained 
in the producer’s delivery permit book.” The 
Farmers’ Union of Alberta put forth a similar 
proposal, saying: “We firmly believe that the 
use of a mail ballot is desirable.” 

Saskatchewan Wheat Pool offered a proposal 
along these same lines, but only as an alter- 
native to a plan to base box car distribution on 
actual deliveries of grain, which will be dis- 
cussed later. 

It was generally recognized that not all far- 
mers would complete and return the declarations 
of intent or ballots. Two proposals for assigning 
box cars to take care of their deliveries were 
placed before the Commission. The Farmers’ 
Union of Alberta suggested their acreage be 
divided amongst the elevators in the same pro- 
portion as the acreage voted upon, but said it 
would not object to an equal distribution among 
elevators. Alberta Wheat Pool made no recom- 
mendation in its general submission regarding 
the unvoted acreage, but when questioned by 
Counsel for the North-West Line Elevators As- 
sociation, the President suggested it be divided 
equally amongst the elevators at each point. 
Also under questioning, the President of Mani- 
toba Pool Elevators suggested the unvoted 
acreage be divided in the same proportion as the 
acreage voted on. 

Numerous objections were directed against 
these various voting and balloting plans both at 
the major hearings in Winnipeg and at the coun- 
try hearings. 

Much of the criticism was based on the as- 
sumption that the vote would be binding upon 
the farmer—that he would be unable to “shop 
around” for better grade and dockage. Supporters 
of these plans averred that they did not intend 
that farmers be tied to the elevators they voted 
for. Most individual farmers appearing before 
the Commission made it clear that they did not 
wish to be tied to any elevator for a year at a 
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time. Manitoba Farmers’ Union believed that 
the vote would have to be binding. If producers 
were not bound by their vote, it said, ‘“‘we believe 
that this would only create further confusion, 
because a plan of this type could only be worked 
satisfactorily when and if it is a compulsory 
scheme.” United Grain Growers Limited sug- 
gested the farmers would be at least morally 
bound by their vote, otherwise they could vote 
box cars to one elevator and “‘claim space in ano- 
ther’, crowding out the patrons who have as- 
signed their share of the box cars to that elevator. 
The North-West Line Elevators Association said 
it was “difficult to see how a farmer wishing to 
market his grain at an elevator other than that 
for which he had voted, could do so without pre- 
judicing the position of other producers.” 

Allied with these criticisms of the voting 
schemes was the contention of the North-West 
Line Elevators Association that annual declara- 
tion would “freeze the distribution of cars at 
each country delivery point for the entire 
year...” The Line Elevators Association and the 
United Grain Growers Limited both contended 
that the result would be a diminution of com- 
petition. Many of the farmers who made sub- 
missions to the Commission at the country hear- 
ings agreed with them. 

A second major criticism of the voting plans 
was that the acreage of the non-voting farmers 
would have to be assigned to the elevators on an 
arbitrary basis. Noting the difference of opinion 
between Manitoba Pool Elevators and Alberta 
Wheat Pool regarding assignment of unvoted 
acreage, the United Grain Growers Limited said 
in its supplementary submission: “Each advo- 
cated a completely arbitrary system in respect 
thereto... Each would attribute to producers 
who did not vote, a choice neither made nor 
desired by them.” 

A further criticism of the voting schemes was 
that acreage bears no necessary relationship to 
deliverable grain. The Line Elevators Association 
contended that the farmer would have to register 
his preference “at a time when he would have 
no knowledge of how much, if any, or what grade 
of grain he would eventually have to deliver and 
without regard to what stocks might be on hand 
or space available in the elevators at the delivery 
point when the time came for him to effect de- 
livery.” The United Grain Growers Limited 
contended: “Respective acreages of different 
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producers do not reflect their respective needs 
for use of elevator accommodation.” 

In this regard, the Commission was impressed 
with the difficulty of weighting the acreage of the 
straight grain farmer, who sells all his grain 
except what he requires for seed, in comparison 
with the acreage of the mixed farmer or livestock 
farmer, who feeds much or all of his grain. Even 
among straight grain farmers there seems to be 
no practical method of taking account of dif- 
ferences in need for elevator accommodation and 
transportation resulting from differences in crops, 
in soils, in damage from weather, disease or in- 
sects, or in the technical capabilities of the 
farmers themselves. 

The fourth major criticism of the voting plans 
was that they would establish rigid car distribu- 
tion cycles at local delivery points, and that this 
would inevitably interfere with the Wheat 
Board’s prerogative of moving forward the classes 
and grades of grain required to meet demand. 
“The marketing needs of that body”, said the 
United Grain Growers Limited “require definite 
instructions for specific shipments so often, so 
prolonged and so widespread as quite to preclude 
any rigidity in local box car allocation.” The 
Line Elevators Association said: “Since grain 
that may be in demand on any day, and from 
day to day, must be moved forward in preference 
to other grain, no arbitrary system of car dis- 
tribution should be adopted which would inter- 
fere with this elementary and fundamental 
need.” The President of Manitoba Pool Eleva- 
tors admitted that “no particular formula may 
be carried out to the letter” because of con- 
gestion. 

Other criticisms of the voting plans were ad- 
vanced before the Commission, including: 

(a) That conducting the vote would be a fur- 
ther administrative burden to the Wheat 
Board. 

(b) That the vote would have to be taken in 
advance of the start of the new crop year 
and therefore on the basis of an out-of- 
date list of permit holders, or commenced 
after the start of the new crop year, thus 
delaying the results until the crop year 
was well advanced. 

The Commission was particularly impressed 
with the insistence of most farmers that they 
must continue to have the right to “shop around” 
amongst elevators on a day to day basis, and 
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the willingness of exponents of voting plans to 
protect this right by not requiring the vote to 
be binding on the farmers. 

The Commission believes that the most effec- 
tive argument against any and all schemes call- 
ing for farmers to declare in advance where they 
would like to deliver their grain, is that the best 
way they can cast a ballot for any company is 
to deliver their grain to one of its elevators. 


2. Distribution of shipping orders on basis of 
preferences indicated annually by producers: 
As an alternative to the setting up of local car 
cycles based on acreage assigned by some form 
of voting or declaration of intent, Alberta Wheat 
Pool suggested the ballots be used to calculate a 
formula for division of shipping orders amongst 
the companies on a provincial basis. The com- 
panies would divide the orders among their indi- 
vidual elevators, as they do under the existing 
“secret” formula, and the present system would 
be modified only to the extent that there would 
be a different basis for ariving at the formula for 
dividing the orders amongst the companies. 


3. Distribution of cars on basis of receipts at 
each elevator: 

The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool proposed that 
box cars be distributed at individual country 
points on the basis of “deliveries of grain actually 
made to elevators by producers.” In general, what 
the company advocated was that each carload of 
grain delivered by farmers to an elevator should 
create its own priority for a box car to move it. 
Elevator agents would each day report to the 
railway agent the quantities of grain taken in, 
and rights to cars to move the grain would be 
recorded in the order in which the grain was 
received. 

The Pool also submitted an interim proposal 
designed to get its basic plan into operation. It 
is not necessary to record the details of this in- 
terim plan here. Its purpose was to open up space 
in all elevators prior to the commencement of the 
basic plan, so that all companies would be able 
to take in grain in all their elevators and thus 
each elevator would be able to qualify for box 
cars to move grain. 

The company submitted that the basic plan 
would “permit allocation of cars in the order of 
priority in which producers have delivered ap- 
proximate carlots of grain to various eleva- 
tors...” It would also “permit all elevators at 


any point equal opportunities of competing freely 
for producer grain deliveries, since the effect will 
be to create space as cars are supplied, in the 
order in which space has been filled by produc- 
ers ... The plan will also tend to provide maxi- 
mum utilization of country elevator space since 
it will tend to slow down shipments from eleva- 
tors having relatively slow producer patronage, 
thus helping to avert excessive and more or less 
continuous build-up of space in elevators nor- 
mally receiving grain at a slower rate than others 
at the same point. 

“Tt will not interfere with Canadian Wheat 
Board overall control of movement of grain by 
grains or grades from country elevators. Such 
control can be exercised through the use of ship- 
ping priorities and shipping prohibitions to ele- 
vator operators or through use of specific 
shipping orders where the latter may be found 
essential. In the event Canadian Wheat Board 
shipping priorities may necessitate out-of-order 
cars for any elevator or elevators, such cars 
could be supplied as required but charged in 
the station car allocation book against the ele- 
vator receiving same. 

“Tt is flexible, in that any change in producer 
patronage as between elevators at his delivery 
point, will be reflected in the car allocation 
record and subsequently in shipments from that 
point. 

“When the Plan comes fully into operation, it 
provides for automatic allocation of box cars 
between competing elevators at individual points, 
in the order in which approximate carlots have 
been delivered to such elevators. For that reason 
it should eventually eliminate any room for dis- 
putes or friction between elevator agents, between 
elevator and railway agents, elevator and rail- 
way companies; between elevator companies and 
the Canadian Wheat Board, and between railway 
companies and the Canadian Wheat Board. 

“The Plan will place proper responsibility for 
decision as to the elevator through which he 
delivers grain and from which it must eventually 
be shipped, in the hands of the producer of grain. 
It will relieve railway companies and the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board of major responsibilities with 
which they appear to have heretofore been sad- 
dled in respect to car allocation between indivi- 
dual elevators, and in so doing, should eliminate 
any cause for criticism, justifiable or otherwise, 
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of railway companies or the Canadian Wheat 
Board on the grounds of control of distribution 
of business as between elevator companies during 
periods in which serious congestion in country 
elevator facilities may exist, or continue, by 
reason of lack of space in more forward market- 
ing positions, temporary lack of car supply under 
unusual conditions, or for any other reasons.” 

Several objections were raised against this 
plan. Alberta Wheat Pool saw it as similar in 
principle to the plan of the United Grain Grow- 
ers Limited and presumably subject to similar 
criticisms. Praising the intent of the President 
of Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, in putting forth 
this plan, the United Grain Growers Limited 
said: “ ... He put forward a plan designed to 
promote the fullest possible competition at ship- 
ping points. He seeks no favours nor does he 
seek an advantage over competitors.” But the 
United Grain Growers Limited saw what it 
called “insuperable difficulties” in the way of 
the plan: 

“Tt would create local rigidities in shipments, 
hampering alike to the operations of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board and to a proper management 
of an elevator company. The main plan would 
impose a burden of calculations upon the rail- 
ways. This, as was made clear by representatives 
of both lines, they would refuse to accept... 
It is quite impracticable to suggest that if the 
railways cannot perform these calculations the 
Canadian Wheat Board might do so. Imagine 
the burden of daily calculating grain receipts 
and box car entitlements at 1,400 competitive 
shipping points, and for more than 4,000 com- 
peting elevators .. . It would require suspension 
by law of the car order book provisions of the 
Canada Grain Act...” 

The Line Elevators said: “In effect there 
would be as many daily formulae computations 
as there are competing elevators . . . The result- 
ing calculations would have to be checked by 
the elevator agents, not only in respect of their 
own elevators, but also in respect of competi- 
tors.” They questioned the practicability of cal- 
culating carload lots in terms of bushels, “it 
being possible to ship as much as 3,600 bushels 
of oats in a large car compared with 1,333 bush- 
els of wheat in a small car...” 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company had 
‘no views concerning the merits of one plan as 
compared to another. The responsibility for 
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making the calculations required to determine 
the share of box cars to be allocated to each ele- 
vator at country shipping points cannot how- 
ever be saddled on the railway company.” 

In principle, the Commission found much to 
its liking in the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool basic 
plan. It relates shipments to business actually 
done. It divorces the Canadian Wheat Board 
from determining companies’ shares of business. 
It takes account not only of the total amount 
of business done with farmers on behalf of the 
Wheat Board at any given time—but of the time 
when the business was done, thus giving full 
weight to the popularity enjoyed by the eleva- 
tors as reflected in the speed with which they fill 
up after shipments. 

The principle of this plan has much in its 
favour; it is our view, however, that the practi- 
cal difficulties in the way of putting it into opera- 
tion through the method offered by the Saskat- 
chewan Wheat Pool are not easy to overcome. 


4. Distribution of shipping orders on basis of 
stocks-in-store: 

The United Grain Growers Limited and the 
North-West Line Elevators Association advo- 
cated that the Wheat Board divide its shipping 
orders among the elevator companies in propor- 
tion to total stocks of Wheat Board grain in 
store from time to time. 

The United Grain Growers suggested the hold- 
ings be calculated “from time to time”, the Line 
Elevators that they be calculated every four 
weeks. Beyond this, they envisaged that the 
companies would continue to divide the orders 
amongst their elevators, and to determine from 
which elevators they would move stocks author- 
ized by the Board. 

They envisaged substantial change in the man- 
ner in which cars would be divided among eleva- 
tors at country points. The United Grain Grow- 
ers asked that the Transport Controller’s order 
that cars be divided in proportion to Board 
shipping orders held by each elevator, be 
rescinded, and that the actual shipments be 
arranged between the elevator companies and 
the railways, with each elevator company re- 
sponsible for relating its shipments to its ability 
to find terminal space at the other end of the 
line. The Line Elevators advocated a drastic 
cutback in the number of Board shipping orders 
outstanding, so the total would be related to 
shipments wanted immediately. 
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The United Grain Growers Limited in support 
of its position stated: 

It recognizes that stocks now in store in country 
elevators and annexes must be moved forward and that 
companies now bearing the risks of storage must be 
given an equitable opportunity to revolve their stocks. 
It is fair in relation to past investment, allowing each 
company to benefit from its expenditures in providing 
accommodation at country points. 

It is fair in relation to customer support and to 
the choice of elevator that may be made by grain 
producers. The greater degree of customer support a 
company has at any point, the more rapidly its avail- 
able space will tend to fill up and be reflected in the 
volume of shipping orders. 

It keeps the Canadian Wheat Board from concern- 
ing itself with competitive situations, and allows each 
company to build up its business as it can secure 
customer acceptance. 

It is simple instead of complex. 

It leaves the Canadian Wheat Board free of hob- 
bling restrictions on its operations ...It eliminates 
the extra expense, the diversion of energy and the 
waste of effort which result from unnecessary regimen- 
tation. 


Some of these points were also raised by the 
Line Elevators who envisaged that there would 
be no interference with quotas or with the 
Wheat Board’s control over forward movements 
of grain. “Space would be opened at all points,” 
said the Association, “and the Board, in allo- 
cating cars on the basis of stocks in store, could 
be sure companies would place cars where space 
would quickly refill. At the same time the com- 
pany continuing to receive the greatest volume 
of receipts would receive the greatest allocation 
of cars, thereby giving full play to the wishes 
of the farmer in delivering to the elevator of 
his choice . . . A preferred elevator could con- 
tinue moving grain. On the other hand, when 
there was a desire on the part of the farmer to 
change his choice of elevator, he could do so 
any day of the year”. 

The Manitoba Pool Elevators objected to this 
proposal on the ground that it would “guide car 
allocation based on capital investment, and 
therefore size of facilities, with complete dis- 
regard to reasonable space and farmer’s choice.” 

The Alberta Wheat Pool said this principle 
would, in time of congestion, result in car allo- 
cation “related almost directly to capacity and 
thus investment. In our opinion this policy 
would have the effect of creating considerable 
pressure on all companies to create additional 
country facilities.” 


The Alberta Pool offered the opinion that 
there was already sufficient country elevator 
space on the prairies and that uneconomic 
building would, in the long run, be a charge on 
the farmers. It also criticized the proposal on 
the ground that there was no suggestion as to 
how the “formula would apply at any given 
shipping point.” 

While the United Grain Growers Limited and 
the North-West Line Elevators Association 
argued in favour of this proposal, it received 
very little support elsewhere, particularly 
among farmers. In the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, distribution of cars on this basis in a period 
of congestion would bear a direct relationship 
to the total elevator capacity of the different 
companies. This basis after trial in 1941 was 
discarded because of general dissatisfaction 
with it—it bore no relationship to actual busi- 
ness done by each company. We found that the 
introduction of this plan now, in preference to 
one based on deliveries or even in preference 
to the Wheat Board’s present plan, would dis- 
rupt present shares of business to an extent that 
would not appear to be warranted by the evi- 
dence placed before the Commission. 


5. Allocation of a basic quota to each elevator: 


In conjunction with its proposal for distribu- 
tion on the basis of stocks in store dealt with 
in the preceding section, the North-West Line 
Elevators Association recommended that each 
elevator in the prairie country elevator system 
be given a basic quota of 18 box cars per year. 
It was suggested that this would enable each 
elevator to ship a minimum of 33,000 bushels 
of grain a year, to revolve its stocks, and to 
open up space to compete for farmers’ business. 
The Association also suggested that the basic 
allocation be transferable from one elevator to 
another in the same chain. 

The Alberta Wheat Pool, in its supplemen- 
tary submission, objected that “to the extent 
of 18 cars per year, it would equalize, arbitra- 
rily, the business of all elevators at a shipping 
point ... The 18-car allotment proposal is in 
effect a return to the ‘one car-one elevator’ 
theory which has been tried and rejected as 
unsound.” 

The United Grain Growers Limited said its 
first reaction was to reject this proposal as a 
“departure from principle” but that if it would 
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make the main proposal of the Line Elevators 

and the United Grain Growers ‘more palatable” 

it might have merit. 

The Commission finds itself forced to agree 
that this proposal has no particular appeal be- 
cause it is purely arbitrary and embodies no 
principle except possibly rough equity amongst 
elevators. It bears no relation to any competi- 
tive factor in the country elevator business— 
neither to the popularity of an elevator with 
the farmers nor to the service and _ facilities 
offered by elevators. 

The general proposals were: 

1. Proposals to keep elevators competitive 
by spotting cars at full elevators, or 
maintaining equal space. 

2. Division of shipping orders according to 
specified acreage in permit books. 

3. Distribution of cars on basis of business 
done. 

4. Shipments in relation to ability to un- 
load at terminal positions. 

1. Proposals to keep elevators competitive by 
spotting cars at full elevators, or maintain- 
ing equal space: 

The idea that full elevators should be given 
preference in the allocation of box cars, or that 
cars should be allocated in such a way as to 
maintain equal space in the elevators at each 
point, came up on numerous occasions during 
the Commission’s hearings. 

The Manitoba Pool Elevators said: “We have 
made repeated representations to the Canadian 
Wheat Board to the effect that they should 
allocate their shipping orders to those elevators 
that are congested or which have the least 
amount of space available.” 

As an alternative to their other proposals, 
Alberta Wheat Pool said they were “prepared to 
consider a modification of the present system of 
box car allocation wherein ‘available space’ at 
every shipping point would be maintained in 
such a manner that the farmer at all times 
would have the opportunity to deliver to the 
elevator of his choice.” 

At the Drumheller hearing, Local 1102 of the 
Farmers’ Union of Alberta said: “We would 
suggest that available space be maintained at 
all elevators at a shipping point. That is to say, 
if a house is plugged up, it receive orders and 
cars to keep space available the same as other 
houses at the point.” At the Dauphin meeting, 
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Benito Co-operative Elevator Association of- 
fered the opinion that “orders for shipments 
should go to the elevators lacking space to take 
inagrain i. ees 

A variation on this idea, tying it to com- 
panies rather than individual elevators, was 
presented at the Swift Current meeting by a 
group of farmers from Flat School District: 
‘We would recommend that box cars be allo- 
cated to the company with the least amount of 
space ay Gt 

A comment by the North-West Line Eleva- 
tors Association is pertinent to these propo- 
sals: “It is axiomatic that the country elevator 
which gets the cars is the one which can, by 
loading those cars, make space available for 
further deliveries from the producer. It is 
equally axiomatic that the elevator which does 
not get the cars, once it fills up to capacity (and 
it may be full or nearly so at the beginning of 
the season), thereafter is precluded from hand- 
ling further grain.” 

The Commission is in accord with the prin- 
ciple of keeping elevators competitive, but the 
proposal to allocate cars with a view to main- 
taining equal space in the elevators at the same 
point, is not considered to be a practical one. 
We are of the opinion that whatever procedure 
is adopted it should give priority in the supply 
of cars to elevators which are unable to accept 
grain offered, owing to their being full and 
therefore having no space to receive it. 


2. Division of shipping orders according to spe- 
cified acreage in permit books: 

The idea was advocated during the country 
hearings that the Wheat Board should divide 
shipping orders amongst the elevators in ac- 
cordance with the specified acreage recorded in 
the permit books signed up at each elevator. 
The foundation of this plan was the premise 
that farmers take out their permits where they 
wish to do business. “I am convinced,” said the 
Secretary Treasurer of the Manitoba Farmers’ 
Union, in presenting that organization’s sup- 
plementary submission, “that, under the quota 
system, every farmer who applies for a permit 
book—or the vast majority of them—has defi- 
nitely made up his mind as to which elevator 
(he wants) to deliver...” The President of 
Manitoba Pool Elevators also supported the 
view that farmers take out their permit books 
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where they wish to do business, although he 
did not advocate the use of the permit book as 
a ballot for assigning box cars. 

The Saskatchewan Farmers Union in its 
variation on this method. “We think that... 
the proportion in which farmers take out their 
cash advances could well serve as a general, 
over-all guide for the Canadian Wheat Board 
in its pattern of allocation of shipping orders.” 

The Commission is of the opinion that the 
distribution of cars on the basis of acreage 
would often be inequitable. We are convinced 
that distribution to companies based on total 
deliveries, and to local elevators on the basis 
of need, is a preferable plan. 


3. Distribution of cars on basis of business 
done: 

The Manitoba Farmers’ Union in its brief 
recommended “Elevators should be given cars 
on the basis of their penetration of the local 
area”’, 

The Saskatchewan Farmers Union in its 
brief recommended: “That the policy of the 
Canadian Wheat Board should be so adjusted 
that each grain company is able to get suffi- 
cient shipping orders to take care of the needs 
of the percentage of growers who wish to deliver 
to it.” 

These ideas embody a principle which we 
think cannot be overlooked. Cars should be 
received by each elevator in such numbers as 
to keep it in a position to compete with others 
at the same point. 


4. Shipments in relation to ability to unload at 
terminal positions: 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company recom- 
mended that “by statute the Canadian Wheat 
Board be directed to issue shipping orders to 
pools and elevator companies ... in accord- 
ance with the ability of such pools and elevator 
companies to load and unload grain... ” 

Canadian National Railways supported the 
view that failure to co-ordinate shipments with 
ability to unload had resulted in “serious delays 
in unloading grain from railway box cars.” It 
suggested that “any changes in the method of 
distribution (of box cars) take into account the 
effect it will have on conditions at terminal 
elevators and that nothing be done that will 
worsen the present problem of delay to cars.” 


Manitoba Pool Elevators, Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool and Alberta Wheat Pool suggested 
that any change in the method of allocating 
shipping orders might require changes in the 
use of terminals and lake shipping, but made 
recommendations differing widely from those of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

Said the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, in con- 
templating the effect on the terminal situation 
of a change in the method of allocating cars or 
shipping orders: “The actual number of box 
ears or the quantity of shipments will not 
change but the number and quantity to be for- 
warded to any one terminal system may be 
altered.” 

Manitoba Pool Elevators said: “ ...So far 
as pool elevators in Manitoba are concerned, the 
ability to unload at terminals is not a point of 
controversy in this study.” But this company, 
along with others, recommended changes in ter- 
minal procedures, which will be dealt with in 
another section. 

The United Grain Growers Limited urged 
that the matter of terminal unloads be the full 
responsibility of the company making the ship- 
ments from the country. “Our competitors,” it 
said,“ . . . have insisted upon pointing out that 
they possess rather more terminal elevator 
space in proportion to country elevator capa- 
city than does this company. If that puts us at 
any disadvantage it is a condition which we 
must accept, until such time as we find it appro- 
priate to enlarge our terminals . . . If we find 
that we need more terminal space to accom- 
modate the grain which our customers desire 
to deliver to our country elevators it will be 
our responsibility, and that of no one else, to 
make the necessary adjustment.” 

It appears to the Commission that this 
recommendation by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company covers a problem which does 
not lend itself to remedy by statutory provision, 
but should be resolved as far as possible by 
co-ordination of the different operations in the 
movement of grain from country to terminal 
points. 

As to the ability of elevators to load cars, 
most of them can do so faster than they are 
likely to receive cars. As to unloading cars at 
terminals it is obvious that cars should not be 
loaded at country elevators unless they can 
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be unloaded at terminal elevators in reason- 
able time. 

In addition to the specific and general propos- 
als outlined herein, a number of other proposals 
bearing directly or indirectly on the problem of 
the distribution of box cars were received during 
the different hearings, as follows: 


1. Diversion of grain at terminal positions: 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company asked 
that “statutory provision be made by which the 
Wheat Board can order, upon the request of a 
railway company or a terminal elevator com- 
pany, that grain consigned to one terminal ele- 
vator which has not available space to take it 
in be diverted to another terminal elevator which 
does have such space available. Such statutory 
provision should incorporate appropriate penal- 
ties for failure to comply with such an order. 
The Wheat Board should have power to enforce 
such a penalty.” 

The Railway was particularly concerned about 
use of box cars for storage, when they arrive at 
terminal positions and at particular terminals 
in numbers exceeding the rate at which they can 
be unloaded. 

The Company said there were limited powers 
of diversion under section 8 of the Conditions 
of the Bill of Lading, making it possible to divert 
shipments if another company were willing to 
accept them. It also said that the Canada Grain 
Act provides that terminal operators, as well as 
country elevator operators, must accept grain 
offered for storage if they have storage of the 
kind required by the person offering the grain. 

The Railway proposal for enforced diversions 
received little support, although most major sub- 
missions to the Commission recognized, explicitly 
or implicitly, that there was or might be in the 
future a problem of excess shipments both in total 
and to particular terminals. 

Alberta Wheat Pool cast doubt on the practi- 
cability of enforced diversions. Noting that ter- 
minal elevators are “works for the general ad- 
vantage of Canada” and that provision is made 
for diversions, the Alberta Wheat Pool added: 
‘Gt has been stated, however, that certain ter- 
minals have shown a reluctance to unload cars 
assigned to other terminal elevators. To a degree 
this is understandable if an elevator company 
has grain on track or enroute to fill its empty 
space.” 
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The proposal was strongly opposed by the 
United Grain Growers Limited and the North- 
West Line Elevators Association. 

Said the United Grain Growers: “The opera- 
tors of terminal elevators want to make them 
pay and no operator will deliberately keep stor- 
age space idle when he can make money by 
handling more grain or by filling his storage 
space. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
terminal elevators, when they have available 
space, actively compete for grain to occupy it, 
to the extent of offering premiums for diversion 
of grain to their plants.” 

The Line Elevators said it was ‘unrealistic 
to assume that a terminal operator would wil- 
fully refuse to receive business if he was in a 
position to handle the grain offered. Surely it 
should be left to the man in charge of the ter- 
minal to decide whether he is in that position.” 

There can be no logical argument against the 
objection of the railways to the use of their box 
cars for the storage of grain. Such a practice 
must necessarily limit their efficiency. It does not 
appear, to the Commission, however, that this 
problem requires statutory provision in order 
that it be resolved. There is already statutory 
provision in this regard but it is doubtful 
whether the application of penalties, with the 
time consumed in investigation before penalties 
can be assessed, would achieve the objective 
desired by the railways. It is one more of the 
many different operations in the movement of 
grain from country to terminal points which may 
disappear with more co-ordination of these dif- 
ferent operations, especially if one authority 
assumes the necessary overall responsibility for 
all the different operations insofar as it is cloaked 
with the necessary powers. 


2. Changes in lake shippers’ procedures: 

The three Pools and the Farmers’ Union of 
Alberta foresaw that changes in the method of 
allocating box cars could result in a different 
pattern of shipments to terminal positions. In 
order to take care of any increase in the flow 
of grain to particular terminals, they recom- 
mended changes in the method by which the Lake 
Shippers’ Clearance Association allocates boats 
for movement of grain from Lakehead terminals. 

The purpose of the Association is to act as a 
clearing house for grain documents and to pro- 
mote efficient loading of lake vessels. It is mo- 
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tivated by efficiency rather than concern about 
the ownership of the grain or the terminals in 
which it is stored. One thing it attempts, in the 
interest of efficient use of terminals, is to keep 
them all in business when shipments from the 
country are heavy. The Association points out 
that plugging of a terminal greatly reduces the 
unloading capacity at the Lakehead. 

The Association acts as a repository for ware- 
house receipts, arranges for loading of vessels 
with the minimum of movement from one ter- 
minal to another, and cancels out the warehouse 
receipts in the order in which they are received. 

Chief complaint against this system was that 
in time of congestion it resulted in shipments 
from terminals in proportion to capacity of each. 

“Provision should be made,” said Saskatche- 
wan Wheat Pool, “to regulate the flow of grain 
through the terminal position on somewhat the 
same basis as it is moved from country points... 
The important point which should govern the 
selection of any lake boat allocation plan is... 
the need for farmers to be able to deliver their 
grain to the elevator of their choice.” In the 
same vein, Alberta Wheat Pool asked that the 
Wheat Board should direct the Association to 
“adopt a more practical system of providing 
terminal elevator space in accordance with the 
volume of grain consigned to the various termi- 
nals.” 

A precise recommendation was presented by 
Manitoba Pool Elevators as follows: ‘“‘We recom- 
mend ... that the Lake Shippers’ Clearance 
Association should, when allocating vessels to 
the terminals, take into account the number of 
cars on track awaiting unload at each elevator 
and the number of cars in transit to each eleva- 
tor, in addition to the present factors that they 
take into account. We suggest that direction 
should be given in this regard in order to pro- 
tect the farmer’s right to move his grain through 
the country elevator of his choice and into the 
terminal elevator of his choice, as provided under 
the Canada Grain Act.” 

These proposals were opposed by the Shippers’ 
and Exporters’ Association of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange and the United Grain Growers 
Limited. 

“... The adoption of a policy of regulating 
individual company handlings at the terminal 
stage of the marketing process will impose ineffi- 
ciencies upon the operators of lake vessels,” said 


the Shippers and Exporters . . . “Grain shippers 
and exporters must be permitted sufficient free- 
dom of operation to enable them to direct lake 
tonnage—which they have engaged as principals 
—to particular terminals, to load particular lots 
of grain—which they (the merchants) own as 
principals. To withdraw or prevent this manage- 
rial prerogative in any way, so for any cause, 
is to deliberately sacrifice many sales. There are 
countless lots of particular grades and varieties 
of grain which simply would not be purchased 
and resold by merchants, if the rights of owner- 
ship and management of such lots were in any 
way impaired by restriction of access ... In 
addition, such an impediment upon merchants 
would be quite wrong in equity and in a moral 
sense. It would be a denial of individual prop- 
ertyirights 1.0.” 


The United Grain Growers Limited said: “We 
must oppose completely the suggestions .. . for 
interference with the functioning of the Lake 
Shippers’ Clearance Association. These appear 
to have been made with no regard whatever to 
the primary purpose of that organization which 
is to facilitate the rapid loading of lake vessels 
at terminal elevators.” 


The Commission is of the opinion that the evi- 
dence submitted does not warrant making any 
recommendation re changes in the procedure at 
the present time. If the problem of unloads at 
the terminals is not otherwise resolved, it is our 
view that, if any change should be found neces- 
sary for the more efficient movement of grain, 
the Wheat Board with the co-operation of all 
the interests concerned will recognize it and 
make such changes in these procedures as may 
be found advisable. 


3. Reduction in outstanding wheat board ship- 
ping orders: 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
the North-West Line Elevators Association 
recommended that the number of outstanding 
Wheat Board shipping orders be sharply 
reduced. 

Supporting this proposal, the Railway said 
that on January 10, 1958, for example, there 
were 11,604 orders outstanding at Canadian 
Pacific Railway points alone, covering shipments 
to the Lakehead, interior mills and Pacific Coast. 
It said this represented 23 million bushels of 
grain. At that time there was 16 million bushels 
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of space at the Lakehead and about 7 million at 
Vancouver. “Thus the shipping orders outstand- 
ing on the Canadian Pacific alone at that time 
represented sufficient grain to fill storage space 
at both the Lakehead and Vancouver.” The Rail- 
way said that the Wheat Board statement of 
transportation requirements at that time set an 
average of 396 cars per day for movement to all 
destinations over Canadian Pacific Railway 
lines. “On the basis of these figures . . . the 
Wheat Board had, at the rate of shipments at 
that time, orders outstanding for 29 days in 
advance.” 

One result of this, said the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, was that when the Wheat Board 
received complaints about restricted shipments 
it was able to refer to the outstanding shipping 
orders and shift the blame to the railways when 
restriction was actually caused by lack of stor- 
age space. If all shipping orders were filled, the 
Railway pointed out, they could not be unloaded 
at terminal positions. 

For further detail as to the position taken by 
the railway companies on the Board’s policies 
relative to the issuance of shipping orders, the 
reader is referred to Section 7, Chapter VI of 
this Report. 

The Line Elevators Association said: ‘The 
Line Companies believe that the practice which 
has been adopted by the Board of blanketing 
the trade with shipping orders for which box 
cars are not made available, is unrealistic in 
view of the fact that the railways are working 
under the order of the Transport Controller 
dated September 12, 1955. It is submitted that 
control of delivery quotas and of the distribu- 
tion of business as between competing members 
of the grain handling trade, both of which lie 
within the undisputed province of the Wheat 
Board, ought to be exercised by the Board 
through the medium of its shipping orders, cars 
to be supplied as and when the Board orders the 
movement of grain and not at some later date 
as a result of some secret system of allocation 
and subject to an overriding quota pattern.” 

It appears to the Commission that the Wheat 
Board’s requirements both as to total cars to be 
shipped and the shipping orders to be issued 
should be geared to promote maximum efficiency 
in all operations in the movement of grain from 
country to terminal points. 
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4. Cancellation of Transport Controller’s order 
of September 12th, 1958: 


Two organizations, the United Grain Growers 
Limited and the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, appearing at the Winnipeg hearings asked 
that the 1955 order of the Transport Controller 
be rescinded. This order decreed that box cars 
should be divided amongst elevators at individ- 
ual country points in proportion to the number 
of Wheat Board shipping orders held by each 
elevator. The order would have expired with the 
powers of the Transport Controller, May 31, 
1958, but the Wheat Board under its powers 
to control rail shipments, has continued it in 
force. The United Grain Growers Limited con- 
tended that it should be cancelled because “it 
has proved difficult to work. On numerous occa- 
sions, over prolonged periods and at hundreds 
of points it has in effect been cancelled by over- 
riding instructions from the Wheat Board, issued 
for special reasons. Attempts to carry it out 
have been largely responsible for shipment to 
Lakehead terminals of many thousand box cars 
loaded with grain which could not be unloaded 
for long periods. It imposed a hampering rigid- 
ity upon railway operation. and efforts of railway 
management to secure efficiency in the use of 
their equipment.” 

“The aforementioned directive”, said the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, “is too rigid and 
fails to accomplish the purpose for which it was 
intended, as all plans for the distribution of cars 
between elevators at country shipping points 
must fail, if they do not take into account the 
situation at the terminal elevators to which the 
grain is consigned.” 

A general recommendation of the Canadian 
National Railways was for “greater and more 
effective control of the movement by co-ordinat- 
ing loadings at country points with available 
space at terminals”. 

Manitoba Pool Elevators submitted that over- 
riding instructions from the Wheat Board con- 
stituted “a technical difficulty” which did not 
“destroy the overall advantages of the instruc- 
tions”. The Pool could see “no connection what- 
ever” between the Transport Controller’s instruc- 
tions and “Lakehead congestion and uneconomic 
use of box cars. The railways would be forced, if 
they did not have directives, to allocate cars at 


a shipping point on the basis of one elevator, 
one car...” 
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Enquiries by Commission staff at country 
points disclosed that the order is not slavishly 
followed and that in at least some cases box 
cars are shared out by local arrangements. 


It appears very desirable, unless an automatic 
method of distribution of cars by local railway 
agents is evolved, that definite instructions be 
given to the railways as to the manner in which 
their agents at shipping points shall distribute 
the available cars among the different elevators 
at the point. At present, since no reasonable 
alternative has been offered, there appears to us 
to be no adequate reason why the principle rec- 
ommended by the Standing Committee on Agri- 
culture and Colonization and outlined in the 
Transport Controller’s order should be discarded. 


5. Co-ordinating committee to control grain 
movement: 


Contending that there was a “lack of control 
of the movement of grain from farms to market” 
the Canadian National Railways recommended 
that a co-ordinating committee, under sponsor- 
ship of the Wheat Board, be set up. It would 
be “representative of all parties interested in 
the orderly movement of grain to market...” 

The Canadian National Railways said that a 
“lack of clear and up-to-date information hin- 
ders the orderly transportation of grain to termi- 
nals.” It recommended that improved methods of 
collecting and distributing information be found, 
and suggested that ‘valuable service” could be 
provided by the co-operative committee. Particu- 
lar emphasis was placed by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways on speeding up “collection and 
dissemination” of information by the Wheat 
Board. 

The proposal for a co-ordinating committee 
was opposed by the United Grain Growers Lim- 
ited and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


“We must say bluntly,” said the United Grain 
Growers in its supplementing submission, “that 
we do not believe a committee can become an 
effective agency of administration.” 


Said the Canadian Pacific Railway: 


The view of the Canadian Pacific is that the results 
to be achieved by such a standing committee must be 
largely negative. Past experience has established that 
the conflicting and competing interests involved cannot 
effectively operate in the manner suggested. In the view 
of the Canadian Pacific, the simplest and most effective 
method of handling grain is for each agency involved 


to manage its own operation, subject to the checks 
which automatically operate to restrain it from infring- 
ing on the interests of other agencies concerned. 

However, the Railway had this to say regard- 
ing collection and distribution of information: 

Canadian Pacific is in complete agreement with 
Canadian National that a new system of collecting and 
disseminating information respecting car requirements 
should be established by the Wheat Board, to eliminate 
the present time lag. 

The present situation in the collection and 
dissemination of car requirement information 
was outlined as follows by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways: 

The pattern of distribution of cars to grain loading 
points is established by the Canadian Wheat Board 
by means of a weekly car requirement statement, the 
information on which is seven days old when it reaches 
our offices in Winnipeg. By the time this information is 
in the hands of our Divisional Chief Despatchers, who 
distribute cars at local stations on their territory, it is at 
least ten days old. In addition, the Wheat Board 
constantly revises the program by requesting that certain 
special types and grades of grain be loaded in advance 
of those cars set out on their weekly statement. We 
would suggest that a new system of collecting and dis- 
seminating information be established by the Wheat 
Board to eliminate this time lag. Perhaps zones could 
be set up in which they could gather information by 
telegraph or telephone and have it consolidated for 
transmission to their Headquarters by teletype. This 
information should not be more than forty-eight hours 
old when made available to the railways. It could also 
be in a simplified form. 

While the Commission is impressed with the 
need for expediting as far as possible the furnish- 
ing of information to the railways by the Wheat 
Board, it is inclined to agree that a standing 
committee for the purpose of “controlling” the 
movement of grain might not be very effective 
for this purpose. We do not agree however that 
efforts to correlate activities that overlap would 
not be advantageous in the present situation. 


6. Wheat Board traffic manager: 


Appointment of a Wheat Board traffic man- 
ager was advocated by the Alberta Wheat Pool 
and Manitoba Pool Elevators. 

The Alberta Wheat Pool stated—‘ ... We 
think it is desirable and necessary that a traffic 
manager be appointed to the staff of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board to consult continually with 
the railway companies in order to co-ordinate 
the Wheat Board’s shipping orders with their 
forward sales position and relate such orders 
to the availability of railway equipment, ter- 
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minal elevator capacity, available space and 
arrival of lake and ocean vessels—A represen- 
tative could be posted at both Vancouver and 
the Lakehead to direct the unloading of cars, 
the placing of vessels, and the maximum use of 
terminal elevator capacity.” 

Manitoba Pool Elevators went one step fur- 
ther—‘We recommend that the quota depart- 
ment of the Canadian Wheat Board be strength- 
ened by additional staff and suggest that much 
greater use can be made of elevator and trans- 
portation facilities through the appointment of 
a traffic manager with considerable freight 
traffic experience...” 

The proposal for a traffic manager was sup- 
ported by the Canadian National Railways. 
The Vice-President, Mr. McMillan, said: “I 
was interested to hear the pools propose that 
the Wheat Board should have a traffic man- 
ager to make more effective use of transporta- 
tion. We agree that this type of direction and 
co-ordination by the Canadian Wheat Board 
will greatly assist in co-ordinating information 
and efforts and will greatly assist in the orderly 
movement of grain and in its unloading at 
terminals.” 

The idea was opposed by the Vice-President 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Mr, Emerson, during questioning by Mr. Wood 
on behalf of Alberta Wheat Pool. “Canadian 
Pacific does not think that such an appoint- 
ment is either necessary or desirable. If the 
railway company is furnished with information 
concerning the number of cars of grain to be 
loaded at shipping points and the rate at which 
the movement of grain is desired, the respon- 
sibility for seeing that the cars are provided 
and that grain when loaded is moved to desti- 
nation rests upon the railway company and 
Canadian Pacific is quite prepared to discharge 
its responsibility in this connection.” 

United Grain Growers Limited also opposed 
the recommendation, disagreeing with the cri- 
ticism directed against the Wheat Board in this 
connection and saying that the Commission had 
been given “ no evidence to support it.” 

The United Grain Growers said: “As to 
whether or not the Canadian Wheat Board has 
any need to enlarge its staff, we consider that 
to be a matter entirely for the Wheat Board 
itself to determine. But we see no reason what- 
ever to believe that it should reverse its action 
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of a number of years ago when it abolished a 
former position of supervisor of car supply... 
Efficiency is to be obtained by leaving the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, the railways and the ele- 
vator companies each as free as possible to 
employ all their managerial skill and the abili- 
ties of their staffs to carry out the function for 
which they are responsible.” 

It is the Commission’s opinion that the 
recommendation for a traffic manager is a mat- 
ter of internal Wheat Board administration, 
only indirectly related to the problem faced by 
the Commission—the allocation of box cars. As 
such, the Commission hesitates to make any 
recommendation other than to suggest that the 
proposal is one for consideration by the Board 
in the light of the criticism directed against it 
and of any changes in Board policy and admi- 
nistrative requirements arising out of this Report. 


7. Alternate delivery points for farmers at 
single company points: 

Three organizations raised the question of 
competition for the business of farmers at deli- 
very points where only one company operates. 
These were the Manitoba Farmers’ Union, the 
United Grain Growers Limited and the North- 
West Line Elevators Association. 

The Manitoba Farmers’ Union and the United 
Grain Growers Limited proposed that considera- 
tion should be given to granting farmers at 
these points the right to deliver their grain to an 
alternate point. The United Grain Growers 
pointed out that in the prairies as a whole 
slightly more than one-third of all delivery 
points are served by only one company. In Mani- 
toba, said the United Grain Growers, 209 of 278 
delivery points, serving 31 per cent of the 
approximately 42,000 permit holders, are single 
company points. 

Manitoba Farmers’ Union said alternative 
delivery points were necessary, particularly for 
farmers at single company points, ‘in order that 
we as producers may enjoy some bargaining 
power, and protection from heavy losses through 
discriminatory action... We appreciate that we 
enjoy the protection of the inspection depart- 
ment of the Board of Grain Commissioners, but 
there are issues involved during this period of 
congestion which (make) it impractical to carry 
out. It is not at all times possible to deliver 
grain on a ‘subject to grade and dockage’ ticket. 
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Once a farmer obtains a delivery permit at a cer- 
tain point he cannot change.” 

“At such single elevator points,” said the Line 
Elevators, “the farmer does not enjoy the benefit 
of the competition which exists at mutliple ele- 
vator points in the matter of grade, dockage 
and service, and he is in the hands of the par- 
ticular single elevator operator ... The farmer 
is debarred from competitive factors unless he 
is given the privilege of an alternate delivery 
point.” 

Qualified approval was given by Manitoba 
Pool Elevators, after raising points of difficulty. 
‘We see difficulties at the alternate point. This 
second point may become congested with grain 
from outside the immediate area. The farmers 
normally delivering to a particular elevator will 
object if their ability to deliver is prejudiced 
by deliveries of grain by farmers from an adja- 
cent area. Their objection cannot be serious, 
however, if the plan is reciprocal.” The result 
of the Commission’s investigation of single com- 
pany points is set out in detail in the previous 
chapter. 

It appears reasonable to suggest that the bene- 
fits arising to farmers from the opportunity of 
dealing with competing elevators be available 
to farmers at single company points as well as 
to those at multiple company points. 


8. Greater use of Churchill route: 


The Hudson Bay Route Association urged the 
Commission to recommend greater use of 
Churchill and the Hudson Bay Railway. The 
Association also urged that shipments to 
Churchill should be permitted from Canadian 
Pacific Railway as well as Canadian National 
Railways points, and that the charge of 14 cents 
a bushel for diversion of grain to Churchill be 
eliminated. 


Chief arguments advanced by the Associa- 
tion were that there was a total saving of 20 
cents a bushel on grain shipped via that route 
and that there was a substantially quicker turn- 
around on box cars used for shipment to Church- 
ill as opposed to those used for shipment to the 
Lakehead. Its representative, Mr. James Gray, 
said: “the Canadian National Railways move- 
ment time (from Saskatoon area) to complete 
the return circle, including loading of cars at 
primary line elevators and unloading at the Port 
Churchill elevator, requires an average of 14 


days. From the same Saskatoon area a similar 
train of wheat-loaded box cars, to complete the 
return circle under similar conditions to the head 
of the lakes—requires an average of 21 
GAVS pac! 

The Association drew some support from the 
Manitoba Farmers’ Union: ‘We strongly recom- 
mend additional terminal storage in the port of 
Churchill. The expansion of trade through this 
port has been most encouraging in the past few 
years, mainly due to the favourable savings in 
freight costs, and we see no good reason why 
this port should not enjoy maximum usage.” 

These proposals come within the scope of the 
Commission’s inquiry only with regard to econ- 
omy in the use of box cars. The Commission 
notes that shipments through the port have 
been substantially increased in recent years, 
partly as a result of doubling the capacity of the 
elevator there to 5,000,000 bushels. The Com- 
mission regards the matter of shipments from 
Canadian Pacific Railway points as outside its 
terms of reference entirely. 


Proposals Not Within Terms of Reference 


The following two proposals, one on “increased 
storage facilities” and another on “off-quota 
delivery of feed grains to feed mills,” made to 
the Commission are not considered to fall within 
its terms of reference, and therefore are included 
here for information only. 


1. Increased storage facilities: 


Recommendations for increased storage facili- 
ties came from the three prairie Farm Unions 
and the Canadian National Railways. 

The most elaborate plan was put forth by the 
Farmers’ Union of Alberta, which advocated the 
use of underground vacuum storage, which it 
said was used in Argentina. It suggested that 
such storage facilities be constructed at stra- 
tegic points throughout the West, such as the 
heavy grain growing areas at Rosetown, Saskat- 
chewan, and Vulcan, Alberta, as well as the 
Lakehead or Vancouver. The facilities, the 
Farmers’ Union of Alberta suggested, should be 
built at public expense. 

Saskatchewan Farmers Union advocated con- 
struction of sufficient storage also at public 
expense, to permit delivery of an eight bushel 
quota each year. “This would probably require 
at least another 200,000,000 bushels of space.” 


Remedial Measures Proposed 


It said such storage could be provided, for ex- 
ample, at Churchill, along the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, and at the Pacific Coast. 

Manitoba Farmers’ Union recommended con- 
struction of storage at “strategic points on rail 
or water sites”, expansion of storage space at 
Churchill, and in addition accelerated deprecia- 
tion on construction of approved types of farm 
storage and payment of one cent a month per 
bushel for storage of grain on the farm, to 
encourage construction of “permanent, approved 
storage on the farm.” 

Canadian National Railways recommended 
that “increased elevator space be provided, par- 
ticularly at country points.” 

One of the main arguments put forth by the 
Farmers’ Union of Alberta in support of public 
storage was loss in farm storage from “insect 
damage, from heating, from inadequate buildings 
that allowed moisture into the grain, and from 
sprouting and heating of grain left in piles in the 
field.” Said the Union: “No one will ever know 
the extent of this loss, but it must be colossal in 
the aggregate.” 

The Manitoba Farmers’ Union suggested that 
with storage facilities along the main railways, 
“Canada could supply world markets quite 
readily”, the facilities would “act as a safe- 
guard against complete destruction of grain 
stocks in the event of another war.” The Union 
was of the opinion that large public storage 
repositories would be more economical than stor- 
age in country elevators. The Saskatchewan 
Farmers Union argued that if the Wheat Board 
is to have its inventory in saleable positions and 
the classes and grades of grain on hand which 
customers require, it must have more storage. 

Some opposition was voiced against the Cana- 
dian National Railways proposal for more coun- 
try elevator space. “We feel,” said the Alberta 
Wheat Pool, “that there are already more than 
adequate storage facilities for normal crop condi- 
tions, and that the building or creation of addi- 
tional space would be uneconomical and in the 
long run the cost would have to be borne by the 
preducers.” Several times during the country 
hearings the idea was put forth that proposals 
which might encourage a race among country 
elevators to build additional space should be 
avoided. 

Both the Saskatchewan Farmers Union and 
the Farmers’ Union of Alberta admitted that the 
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reason they wished additional storage to be built 
at public expense was that it would not be done, 
presumably at least on the scale requested, on a 
profitable basis for private interests. 


2. Off-quota deliveries of feed grains to feed 
mills: 

It was proposed by the Feed Manufacturers 
Trade Section (Manitoba division) that feed 
mills be permitted to purchase, off quota, “wheat 
of grades from Number Four down to Feed and 
other feed grains direct from those producers 
who, in turn, purchase from the feed mill a simi- 
lar quantity of animal or poultry feed.” 

The Feed Manufacturers’ representative, told 
the Commission that the proposal “touches box 
cars in that feed grains are being shipped from 
far away points using box cars and if grain 
could be available from nearby points under 
this plan there would be less use for box cars. I 
think there is a wastage of box cars there.” 

The proposal has some implications for the 
economics of feed manufacture and diversified 
farming and for the control of quotas by the 
Wheat Board. It has very little for the allocation 
of box cars. 


Representations by Farmers 


At the request of many farmers and many 
farm organizations, the Commission agreed to 
the holding of several country meetings. There 
were 16 such meetings held under the sponsor- 
ship of the provincial farmers’ unions in each 
of the 3 Prairie Provinces—8 were held in Sas- 
katchewan, 4 in Manitoba and 4 in Alberta. 


These meetings were called by the Farmers’ 
Unions for the purpose of hearing the opinions 
of local people as to how the problem affected 
them and how they thought it could best be met. 
Representations made at these meetings some- 
times dealt with but one point and sometimes 
with several, hence they do not lend themselves 
readily to comparative conclusions based on a 
statistical summary. Nevertheless, it has ap- 
peared to us that some general conclusions from 
them should be made for the information of 
the public as well as for the record. 

In all, 2,025 briefs were received at these 
hearings—846 being presented verbally and 
1,179 filed with the Commission for subsequent 
consideration. 
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We found that 28 of these briefs could not 
readily be classified. Of the 1,997 remaining, 
slightly more than one-half (1,005) supported 
various points of view put forward by the Pool 
organizations; somewhat less than one quarter 
favoured retention of most aspects of the present 
car allocation system; about 19 per cent were 
strongly opposed to any scheme of voting which 
might tie farmers to particular elevators for a 
year at a time—they insisted on maintenance of 
the right to deliver to the elevator of their 
choice “any day and every day”; and rather 
more than 6 per cent in favour of one or other 
of the plans advanced by the United Grain 
Growers Limited or the North-West Line Ele- 
vators Association at the Winnipeg meetings. 

As to the 1,005 briefs which supported various 
points of view put forward by the Pools, nearly 
all had a common objective, viz., the right to 
use the elevator of their choice; but there were 
differences of opinion as to how that objective 
could be achieved. About half of the Pool briefs 
stressed the view that all farmers should at all 
times be able to exercise the right of delivery 
to the elevator of their choice; nearly one-quarter 
supported one or other of the voting schemes; 
about one-eighth of them supported the “first in, 
first out” idea of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool; 
and about the same proportion of briefs sub- 
mitted by Pool supporters favoured various 
plans such as distribution of cars to full eleva- 
tors, or in such a manner as to maintain or 
equalize space in all elevators. 

As to the 992 briefs which favoured some 
procedure other than those advanced by the 
Pools, about one-half (47 per cent) favoured 
retention of most aspects of the present car 
allocation system; 40 per cent strongly opposed 
any scheme of voting which might tie farmers 
to particular elevators for a year at a time and 
insisted on maintenance of the right to deliver 
to any elevator of their choice “any day and 
every day”; the remaining 13 per cent of non- 
Pool briefs supported one or other of the plans 
advanced by the United Grain Growers Limited 
or North-West Line Elevators Association at 
the Winnipeg hearings. 

These submissions seemed to make reasonably 
clear what most of the farmers were against ;— 
nearly all were against any plan which might 


tie a farmer against his will to any one elevator 
for a year at a time; a large majority was op- 
posed to the present formula for allocating cars; 
and a considerable majority was against the 
voting plan. 

It seemed also quite clear what objectives the 
majority favoured. It appeared that about 3 
to 1 favoured a change in the present method 
of allocating box cars; that a considerable ma- 
jority would favour allocation on the basis of 
deliveries, in preference to either the present 
formula, or the voting system or stocks in store. 


Remedial Measures Proposed 


Only about 1 in 8 spoke or wrote in favour of 
the voting system and an even smaller propor- 
tion in favour of stocks in store. 

From the submissions made at these meetings, 
and from discussions with many farmers, it 
appears that two procedures which would have 
the widest support and the least opposition, are 
(1) the right at any time for a farmer to use 
the elevator he prefers at a shipping point and 
(2) the right of companies to receive cars in 
proportion to the grain delivered to them by 
farmers. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Analysis of Congestion and its Effects 


Conflicts of interest arising out of congestion in 
storage and handling facilities; 

The problem of box car allocation has been 
a matter of controversy in times of congestion 
since the early years of the Second World War. 
Had there been an easy and generally accept- 
able solution, it would have been reached before 
now. The fact is that many honest and able 
men in every phase of the grain business have 
searched for a solution and failed to find one 
acceptable to all. 

The conflict of interest which precludes a 
settlement suitable to all interested groups is 
evident in the proposals placed before the Com- 
mission, as outlined in the previous chapter. 
The solution acceptable to an elevator company 
is not necessarily acceptable to a railway com- 
pany or to a farmer. Nor is a solution accept- 
able to a privately owned elevator company 
necessarily acceptable to a farmer-owned com- 
pany. Even farmer-owned companies did not 
agree as to what was the best method of allo- 
cating box cars at individual shipping points 
in a period of congestion. Four farmer-owned 
companies put forth three different proposals. 

The degree of conflict of opinion among farm- 
ers themselves was evident from the wide var- 
1ety of opinions placed before the Commission 
staff at the hearings held at delivery points 
throughout the Prairies. These will be found 
summarized at the end of Chapter VII. 

What is less obvious, perhaps, than the con- 
flict of interest between groups and within 
groups, is the conflict between the various inter- 
ests of the individual farmer himself. This con- 
flict arises from the complicated nature of the 
machinery by which his grain is bought, han- 
dled, stored, shipped and finally sold for con- 
sumption at home or abroad. It is compounded 
by the fact of congestion in the mechanism, 
and the policies required to mitigate the worst 
effects of congestion, particularly as they apply 
to the individual farmer. 

One obvious area of conflict amongst the var- 
lous interests of the individual farmer lies with 
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his strong desire to maintain the Canadian 
Wheat Board as the sole primary buyer and 
seller of his wheat, oats, and barley (this applies 
to the vast majority of farmers) and his almost 
equally strong desire for maximum competition 
amongst country elevator companies for his 
business. Introduction of the Wheat Board lim- 
ited the fields in which the country elevator 
companies could compete for the farmer’s busi- 
ness. To a considerable degree it transformed 
the country elevator companies from primary 
buyers, handlers and sellers of wheat, oats and 
barley to storage and handling agencies of the 
Wheat Board. The skill and energy of a com- 
pany in marketing no longer counts for much as 
a competitive factor except in limited areas, 
such as rye, flax, malting barley, sales to mills, 
and special crops, including rapeseed. 

Within this system new conflicts of interest 
have arisen. The Wheat Board, with the strong- 
est of support from the farmers, pursues a 
policy of maintaining stable prices. This re- 
quires that the Board exercise the closest pos- 
sible control over the quantities of various 
classes and grades of grain moved forward to 
positions where they can be sold. At the primary 
marketing level, the farmer wishes at the same 
time to be able to deliver whatever grain he 
chooses, in whatever quantity he may within 
his quota limitations, whether or not the grain 
is readily saleable. There is a conflict between 
his desire for stable prices and his desire to 
deliver—sometimes the necessity for him to 
deliver—a particular class or grade of grain. 
There is also a conflict between the farmer’s 
desire to be free to choose what grain he will 
deliver and his desire that, to the benefit of all 
farmers, the Wheat Board and the grain trade 
sell maximum quantities of all grains, for plug- 
ging grain channels with unsaleable grains can 
and has slowed movements and sales of other 
grains. 

The difficulties of reconciling these conflicts 
are redoubled in times of severe congestion, 
when the Wheat Board is called upon to ration 


space among farmers, to ration shipments 
among companies, and at the same time to 
ensure maximum sales and thus maximize total 
deliveries, by moving forward only the most 
readily saleable grains. 


The build-up of congestion: 

The background of the controversy about the 
allocation of box cars is the most prolonged 
and severe period of congestion in the history 
of the Canadian grain trade. It is profitable 
at this point to examine the build-up of con- 
gestion and its effects on competition, on pat- 
terns of deliveries and stocks, and on farmers’ 
rights. 

In the seven years 1950 to 1956 prairie farm- 
ers produced quantities of grain far in excess of 
production for any similar period of prairie 
history. Production of the five major grains— 
wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax—averaged 
1,072.2 million bushels a year. This exceeds the 
average annual production of the 20 years 
(1937-1956) by approximately 201 million 
bushels and the average for 1945-49 by more 
than 361 million bushels. 

A high level of exports has been sustained 
throughout most of this recent period of heavy 
production. Exports of the five major grains 
and their products averaged 431.6 million 
bushels a year, compared with the 20-year aver- 
age of 320.6 million bushels and the 1945-49 
average of only 294.7 million bushels. At the 
same time country and terminal elevator 
capacity was substantially increased to accom- 
modate the greatly increased demand for stor- 
age space. Licensed country elevator capacity 
operated by the Pools, the United Grain Grow- 
ers Limited and members of the North-West 
Line Elevators Association increased from 
266,118,850 bushels at the end of the 1949-50 
crop year to 375,692,540 bushels at July 31, 
1957. Licensed terminal elevator capacity 
operated by these same groups at the Lakehead 
and the Pacific Coast increased from 103,276,710 
bushels to 115,608,710 bushels. 

The high level of exports and the increase in 
storage capacity enabled farmers to deliver huge 
quantities of grain throughout this period. Pri- 
mary marketings of the five major grains aver- 
aged more than 632.6 million bushels during 
the seven crop years 1950-51 to 1956-57, com- 
pared with the 37 year (1920-21 to 1956-57), 
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average of 447.2 million and the 1945-46 to 
1949-50 average of 456.4 million. In spite of the 
heavy deliveries made possible by large exports 
and increased commercial storage space, there 
was a massive build-up of grain stocks on 
farms. The average farm carryover of the five 
major grains on July 31, 1951 to 1957, was 270.8 
million bushels, compared with the 20-year 
average of 151.7 million and the 1946-50 aver- 
age of just over 80 million. The wheat carry- 
over on farms alone averaged 144 million 
bushels, compared with the 20-year average of 
78.3 million and the 1946-50 average of only 
28.2 million. 

With commercial and public storage facilities 
plugged, stocks of the five major grains remain- 
ing on prairie farms reached the all-time peak 
on July 31, 1957, of 560.8 million bushels, of 
which 315 million bushels were wheat. 


The effects of congestion on country elevator 
competition: 

The introduction of the Wheat Board system 
of marketing brought the country elevator sys- 
tem into the storage business more than prev- 
iously. Whereas the country elevator company 
was formerly a buyer, handler, shipper and 
seller of grain, it is now mainly a custodian of 
Wheat Board grain, although the role is un- 
changed as regards rye, flax and certain special 
crops such as rapeseed, sunflower, safflower, field 
peas and buckwheat, crops which make up only 
a small fraction of the total business. 

Under the Wheat Board operation there are 
six main competitive factors in the country ele- 
vator business: 

(1) The personality and ability of the ele- 

vator agent. 

(2) Patronage dividends. 

(3) The activities of local committees of 
farmer-owned elevators, particularly the 
three Pools. 

(4) The quality of the handling facilities. 

(5) The space available for storage of grain. 

(6) Supplementary services. 

The importance of each of these factors var- 
ies greatly in accordance with circumstances. 
The personality of the agent, the confidence he 
commands from farmers, his ability to get them 
to agree with him on grades and dockage, the 
efficiency with which he carries out his duties, 
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are important at all times and are diminished 
in effect during times of congestion only by the 
number of box cars he is permitted to receive, 
and the consequent result on the storage capa- 
city he is able to make available in his elevator 
for the grain of his patrons. 

The influence of local committees is also im- 
portant at all times and in time of congestion 
is only restricted by the same limitation. Pa- 
tronage dividends are equally important, for 
they have a direct bearing on net returns on 
erain. 

Supplementary services supplied by elevator 
companies are many and varied. They include 
sale of fuels, fertilizers, chemicals, binder twine, 
seed, feedstuffs, insurance and so on, not infre- 
quently credit for the purchase of these sup- 
plies and services, and aggressive selling of non- 
Board grains and special crops. Grain cleaning 
facilities are another important supplementary 
service. Like the other competitive factors out- 
lined above, the importance of most of these 
services is limited in times of congestion by the 
number of box cars received at his elevator and 
the space the agent can make available for the 
grain of his patrons. The exception is aggres- 
sive selling of non-Board grains and special 
crops. 


Space is perhaps not a major competitive fac- 
tor when grain is moving freely—its main value 
is for building up carload lots of grain from 
wagon and truckload lots. But during a period 
of congestion it becomes, at times, almost a 
dominant factor. Then empty space is like a 
vacuum, drawing in grain to fill it, for there is 
tremendous pressure from farmers to deliver 
their grain and receive their payment for it. 

Ixxtreme cases of congestion are more fre- 
quently approached at individual country deliv- 
ery points than in the elevator system as a 
whole, because of the irregular arrival of box 
cars to ship grain. The Commission was told 
during the course of the country hearings that 
some points frequently go for weeks without 
any cars at all. At such times no company can 
do business beyond its capacity to store grain. 
The storage capacity of country elevators var- 
ies from less than 50,000 bushels to more than 
100,000—the average is about 71,000 bushels. 
The Pools average 76,400, the United Grain 
Growers 72,400 and the Line Companies 66,800. 
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Marketings and stocks in time of congestion: 
Congestion in the grain channels has radi- 
cally altered the patterns of both farmers’ mar- 
ketings and commercial grain stocks. To assess 
the extent of the change in its broadest aspects 
the Commission examined two periods of rela- 
tively free movement of grain—1934-35 to 1938- 
39, and 1945-46 to 1949-50—and one period of 
congestion—1952-53 to 1956-57. 


During the earlier free flow period, on the 
average, prairie farmers had delivered 79 per 
cent of their total marketings for the crop year 
during the first five months—i.e. by December 
31. A similar pattern developed during the sec- 
ond free flow period when an average of 71 per 
cent had been received at country elevators by 
December 31. In contrast to these figures, dur- 
ing the period of congestion farmers were able 
to deliver an average of only 44 per cent of their 
marketings for the crop year by December 31. 


In periods of free flow, stocks of grain in 
commercial storage are generally much lower in 
relation to storage capacity than in periods of 
congestion. In the period 1934-35 to 1938-39, 
average month-end stocks for the five years 
represented 29 per cent of licensed elevator 
capacity. On the average the peak was 51 per 
cent of capacity at the end of October and the 
low point 25 per cent at the end of the crop 
year, July 31. In the 1945-46 to 1949-50 period 
the pattern was similar, with month-end stocks 
averaging 35 per cent of capacity for the whole 
period, the peak averaging 51 per cent at the 
end of October and the low averaging only 18 
per cent at the end of July. 


During the period of congestion, month-end 
stocks have averaged no less than 76 per cent 
of capacity, which, it must be noted again, has 
greatly increased. The peak, averaging 80 per 
cent, has come not during a fall delivery rush 
as in periods of free flow, but at the end of the 
crop year when the rush is on to get out the 
final delivery quotas, which are not transferable 
from one crop year to the next. The average 
low point in stocks, 71.2 per cent of capacity, 
has come at the end of May, a few weeks after 
the opening of navigation on the Great Lakes, 
when shipments from country elevators are 
heavy and farmers are too busy with spring 
farming operations to deliver similar quantities 


of grain to the elevators. 
am 


Effects of congestion on farmers’ rights: 


In normal times the prairie farmer is amply 
protected by law in the storage, handling, ship- 
ping and grading of his grain. His rights are 
given the force of law in the Canada Grain Act 
and the Railway Act. These rights can best be 
dealt with under separate headings. 


(1) The right to have his grain accepted for 
storage: Under the Canada Grain Act, the 
farmer may deliver his grain to any public coun- 
try elevator or any public or semi-public termi- 
nal elevator and have it accepted for storage, 
subject to the following conditions: 

(a) That the elevator has space for the class 

and grade of grain offered. 


(6) That the class of grain offered is one for 
which grades have been set by statute or 
by regulation of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners. 

(c) That the grain is in suitable condition for 

storage. 


(d) That the grain is not contaminated by 

poisonous substances. 

The first two require no comment. Clause (c) 
is subject to the discretion of the elevator com- 
pany, while (d) is an outright ban, backed by 
penalties for failure to comply. 


(2) The right to transportation for his grain: 
Under the Railway Act, the farmer enjoys all 
the protection afforded the Canadian public as 
regards provision of transportation and loading 
and unloading facilities and also as regards non- 
discrimination between shippers and between 
areas. 

Under the Canada Grain Act he enjoys addi- 
tional protection. Any farmer or group of farm- 
ers having a carload of grain for shipment may 
order a car for shipment of the grain and have 
it spotted at any loading platform, siding or 
elevator for loading. This ensures the farmer’s 
right not only to transportation for his grain 
but to by-pass the elevators in the process of 
shipping it. 

By an amendment to the Canada Grain Act 
in 1947, it was further provided that the farmer, 
upon selling his grain, could transfer his right 
to the car ordered through the car order book to 
the purchaser. This right has limited importance 
as it applies to wheat, oats and barley for the 
law has been so interpreted that the right to the 
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car is transferred not to the elevator, which is 
the custodian, but to the Wheat Board, which 
becomes the owner. 


(3) The right to official grade and dockage: 
Subject to the condition that there is space 
in the elevator concerned, the farmer has the 
right to demand that an elevator accept his 
grain for storage, give him an interim storage 
receipt for it, and send a sample to the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for an official assess- 
ment of grade and dockage. When this is 
received, he may demand that the elevator accept 
it at the official grade and dockage and issue 
him a regular storage receipt. 

In time of congestion in the elevator system, 
the degree to which farmers may exercise these 
rights is limited both by the physical fact of 
congestion and by policy decisions. 

His right to deliver to any elevator is subject 
to the condition that the elevator has space for 
the class and grade of grain offered. Frequently, 
during periods of congestion, the elevator has 
no space for the class or grade offered and even 
no space at all. 

Other limitations on the farmer’s rights are 
related to the Wheat Board quota system. Under 
the Canadian Wheat Board Act, the Board has 
power to override sections of the Canada Grain 
Act. Whereas the Canada Grain Act gives the 
farmer the right to deliver his grain to any eleva- 
tor at any point, the present permit system 
restricts him to one point, which he may choose 
and which he must decide at the time he takes 
out his delivery permit book. If there is only 
one elevator company operating at the point 
he selects, he has no further choice at all. If 
there is more than one company represented at 
the point, he may choose from day to day which 
elevator he prefers to patronize. 

The operation of the quota system also 
limits his right to command space even in the 
elevators at the point he has chosen, for when 
his quota is filled he cannot deliver any grain 
subject to quota, whether or not there is space 
for the grain he wishes to deliver. 

These restrictions are generally accepted by 
farmers throughout the prairies in recognition of 
the fact that in time of congestion some system 
of quotas is necessary to enable all farmers to 
deliver some grain. 
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A further restriction is imposed by the Wheat 
Board in the interest of maintaining equitable 
quotas as between the various points. It may 
within its powers, and frequently does, ban all 
shipments of grain from any point because there 
is ample space at the point for the quota in 
effect, even though one or more elevators may 
be full and in need of cars. At such times the 
full elevators are unable to accept the grain of 
their regular patrons or compete for the grain 
of others. The principles behind this practice are 
equity in quotas from point to point and maxi- 
mum use of the space available. The former 
principle is generally accepted by farmers and 
the latter also insofar as it affects quotas only. 
But one consequence of embargoes is that some 
full elevators are thereby immobilized and their 
patrons thus restricted in the right to use them. 
This limitation on the farmer’s ability to choose 
his elevator is not accepted as just or necessary 
by many farmers. 


It should be kept in mind that the Wheat 
Board, even in times of congestion does not 
restrict farmers’ deliveries with regard to classes 
or grades of grain. The Board may, however, 
and frequently does, restrict shipment of par- 
ticular classes and grades of grain from country 
elevators to terminals. This restriction on the 
right of elevator companies to use their own 
judgment in moving grain out of their country 
elevator facilities, inevitably has some adverse 
effects on the ability of the companies to handle 
the grain of the farmers who wish to do business 
with them. It is also a contributing fact to the 
problem before us—the distribution of box cars 
at local points. 


Companies’ shares of business during congestion: 

Much of the controversy over the allocation 
of box cars centres on the share of business each 
company is able to do, which in times of 
congestion depends on the space they are able 
to provide either as a result of the number of 
shipping orders received from the Wheat Board 
or from building additional space. Many of the 
submissions to the Commission were concerned 
with the allocation of shares of business to com- 
panies by the Wheat Board, and implied that 
by altering the share of business allocated to a 
particular company, or even to a particular ele- 
vator, the Wheat Board could ensure farmers the 
right to deliver their grain where they choose. 
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In order to evaluate this implied contention, 
the Commission examined shifts in business as 
between groups of companies and as between 
individual elevators at competitive points. It 
compared actual business done, in terms of 
bushels of grain, with percentage shares of busi- 
ness. It also compared the number of delivery 
permits taken out through various groups of 
companies at the start of the 1957-58 crop year 
with preliminary returns on business done by 
them during the 1957-58 crop year. The Com- 
mission used, in the main, the figures covering 
operations of the three farmer-owned Pools for 
the purpose of obtaining the results of this 
analysis because they are the only companies 
which make a practice of publishing estimates 
of their business. The Commission used official 
figures, and in order to comply with the provi- 
sions of the Statistics Act, the figures were 
grouped together. 


(1) Companies’ shares of business and shares 
at country points: Between the crop year 1952- 
53, the first year of severe congestion, and 
1957-58, the three Pools’ share of total primary 
receipts at country elevators increased by 3.1 
percentage points—from 41.9 per cent to 45 per 
cent. Examination of their shares of business at 
individual country points, however, revealed 
wide discrepancies between companies’ shares 
overall, and shares at any point. For purposes 
of this analysis, only competitive points were 
examined and points at which the Pools had 
absorbed a competitor or closed an elevator were 
excluded. 

Of the 1,215 points thus examined, 703 showed 
an increase in the pool share of primary receipts 
and 512 showed a decrease. For those points 
showing an increase, the average percentage point 
increase was 6.25, but the increases at individual 
points ranged as high as 37.9 percentage points. 
For the points showing a decrease, the drop 
averaged 5.32 percentage points, but the drop 
in shares at individual points was as much as 
34.8 percentage points. 

It should be noted that many factors con- 
tribute to the varying change in shares of busi- 
ness at individual points—e.g. changes in ele- 
vator agents, changes in relative capacity, and 
the manner in which elevator companies divide 
Wheat Board shipping orders between the eleva- 
tors in their respective chains, at individual 
country points. 


(2) Companies’ percentage shares of business 
compared with bushel volume of business: The 
three Pools, as a group, handled the largest 
volume of primary receipts in their history in 
the 1952-53 crop year—no less than 349,791,408 
bushels of the five major grains. Their per- 
centage share of total primary receipts was, how- 
ever, only 41.9, second lowest in the 13 postwar 
years, 1945-46 to 1957-58. Their lowest volume of 
receipts during the same period was 173,737,200 
bushels in 1947-48. This was 43.5 per cent of 
total primary receipts for the year, which was 
sixth lowest among their percentage shares in 
the 13 years. In the crop year 1949-50, the three 
Pools enjoyed the highest percentage share of 
total business during this same 13 year period, 
46.3 per cent, but their actual receipts were only 
212,604,290 bushels, which was their third-lowest 
total receipts for the 13 years. 


(3) Companies’ shares of business compared 
with storage capacity: It may be noted at this 
point that the three Pools succeed in turning 
over their space more frequently than their com- 
petitors, particularly during periods when grain 
is moving freely but also during congestion. 
During the period of congestion, however, the 
margin between their rate of turnover and that 
of their competitors as a group has been 
narrowed substantially. To illustrate, during the 
first 12 postwar years the greatest disparity 
between the rate of turnover of Pool elevators 
and Line elevators came in 1949-50 when the 
bushel volume of grain handled by the Pools 
was 2.03 times the rated capacity of their eleva- 
tors and the bushel volume handled by Line 
elevators only 1.49 times their capacity—a dif- 
ference of about 18 cars at a 70,000 bushel 
elevator. The disparity was lowest in 1953-54 
when the Pools turned their space over 1.89 times 
and the Line elevators 1.77 times—a difference 
of 4 cars per 70,000 bushel elevator. This latter 
situation reflects, to a great extent, the strong 
pressure for business shares to reflect the relative 
physical capacity of companies to store grain at 
a time when storage space is at a premium, and 
when box cars are not provided at each elevator 
in proportion to the desires of its patrons. 


(4) Companies’ shares of business compared 
with sign-up of delivery permits: It was stated 
to the Commission, to some extent at the hear- 
ings on the major briefs at Winnipeg but more 
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so at the country hearings, that farmers gen- 
erally take out their delivery permits at the 
elevators at which they wish to do business. 
This is not strictly so, for the agent may be 
absent from the elevator when the farmer 
wishes to get his permit and the farmer may 
well change his mind during the course of the 
year. The sign-up of permits is, however, a 
good general guide to the delivery intentions of 
farmers at the time the permits are taken out. 

On this basis, the business shares of the three 
Pools as a group correspond fairly closely to 
the shares they might be expected to get in 
accordance with farmers’ intentions. For purposes 
of this analysis, the Commission compared 
the actual sign-up of permits at the com- 
mencement of the 1957-58 crop year with pre- 
liminary returns on business done in the 1957- 
58 crop year. The Pools, with nearly 40 per 
cent of total country elevator capacity, signed 
up 43.4 per cent of the permits for 1957-58 and 
handled 45 per cent of total primary receipts 
for 1957-58. Non-Pool companies, with some 
60 per cent of the total capacity, and 56.6 per 
cent of the permits, handled 55 per cent of the 
business. 

The analysis of changes in business shares, 
outlined above, indicated the great discrepan- 
cies which can occur between the situation of 
an elevator company or group of companies 
and the situation at an individual point. The 
Commission, therefore, examined permits at 
some country points. It was unable to detect 
great discrepancies between the shares of busi- 
ness done by individual elevators and their 
actual sign-up of permits. Examination of per- 
mits at a few points did reveal that the more 
or less enforced interchange of patronage be- 
tween elevators is often a two-way street. Not 
only have Pool patrons, for example, delivered 
grain to other elevators, but patrons of other 
elevators have delivered to Pools. In this regard, 
the Commission would point out that virtually 
all country elevators are public elevators and, 
under Section 109 of the Canada Grain Act, any 
farmer can claim space in them provided that 
(1) they are at the point specified in his permit 
book, (2) he is entitled to deliver grain under 
the existing quota and (3) the elevator has 
space for the class and grade of grain offered. 
This means that a farmer who is indifferent as 
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to which elevator he patronizes, may claim 
space in any given elevator at his point, crowd- 
ing out its regular patrons. 


Conclusions 


Certain conclusions can be drawn on the 
basis of the foregoing analysis: 

First, that in time of congestion changes in 
the share of business allocated, through ship- 
ping orders, to the different companies are in 
many cases not passed on in proper proportion 
to individual elevators operated by these com- 
panies at country points. The fact is the com- 
panies have endeavoured to distribute their 
shipping orders in what they considered the 
companies’ own best interests. 

Second, that therefore in time of congestion 
the problem of ensuring farmers the maximum 
possible freedom to choose where they do busi- 
ness cannot be solved merely by altering the 
share of box cars allocated to companies through 
shipping orders—unless each company is re- 
quired to pass on these orders in such a manner 
that its local elevator at each point does not 
become full when others at such points may 
have space and are free to do more business. 

Third, freedom of choice cannot be ensured 
even by altering the shares of shipping orders 
given to individual elevators, because of the 
operation of Section 109 of the Canada Grain 
Act—unless (1) the shipping orders it receives 
from its parent company are fair in relation to 
its needs and (2) the cars placed by the railway 
are in proportion to the shipping orders held. 

Fourth, that in time of congestion it is im- 
possible to ensure that every farmer can deliver 
his grain at all times to the elevator where he 
prefers to do business—unless the box cars are 
distributed to the elevator he prefers in suffi- 
cient proportion to keep it from being “plugged” 
and therefore out of business when other com- 
peting elevators are not. 


General Observations 


The position of the farmer: 


No farmer wishes to be restricted in the choice 
of the elevator he desires to use—he feels that 
by exercising this choice he may sometimes get 
a better grade or less dockage. Many of those 
who cannot do all their business at their own 
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elevator have an additional objection—the earn- 
ings on their investment are unintentionally but 
arbitrarily reduced, earnings which in many 
cases are paid only in the form of patronage 
dividends on the business they do with their 
own elevator. 

To the extent that producers cannot choose 
between elevators, they feel they are denied the 
benefits of competition. To the extent that 
patronage dividends are denied to a farmer by 
any procedure, it is an unfair charge upon his 
income. It is unfair because it is discriminatory 
in its incidence—falling upon some and not 
others. 

We find this to be one of the chief causes of 
the present atmosphere of protest among West- 
ern farmers. In our view, it is ample justifica- 
tion for protest. 


The position of the elevator company: 

Forty-five different elevator companies re- 
ceive shipping orders from the Wheat Board. 
The Board allocates these shipping orders on 
the basis of some formula not heretofore made 
known either to the elevator companies, to the 
farmers, or to the public. The Board thus deter- 
mines the amount of elevator business each 
elevator company shall have. 

The Commission is of the view that those 
who protested against this withholding of infor- 
mation by a government agency administering 
the marketing business of 230,000 farmers, are 
justified in their protest. We are also of the 
opinion that what amounts to a division of 
business between companies by a government 
agency, is not fair to the Wheat Board itself 
nor is it a practice that commends itself to the 
Canadian people. 

The Commission is forced to the conclusion— 
and in this it is in agreement with the great 
majority of farmers and the Wheat Board 
itself—that the only defensible principle of box 
car allocation is on the basis of the farmer’s 
wishes as expressed by his actual deliveries 
when all elevators are competitive—that is 
when each full elevator at a point, when others 
are not full, has had sufficient cars to give it 
empty space to enable it to accept further 
business. 


The position of the railways: 
There have been car shortages in the past. 
But the number of railway box cars provided 


by the railways is not now a major problem. 
The farmers’ present protest is not against a 
shortage of cars in the old sense—his protest 
now is against what some have called the mal- 
distribution of cars. 

The railways’ complaint is that their cars 
when loaded with grain are sometimes left un- 
loaded at the terminals in unnecessarily large 
numbers and for unjustifiable lengths of time. 
Box cars, it will be conceded, are not made for 
storage except during transportation. It is, 
therefore, unfair to the railways that their cars 
should be used in storing grain or that they 
should be tied up, unloaded, for undue lengths 
of time and thus unavailable for their proper 
function. Inefficiency in railway operation is 
always paid for in the end by those who use 
the railway services, including farmers. 

The railways’ case for improvement of the 
procedures which now tie up large numbers of 
their cars, we found to be convincingly estab- 
lished. 


The position of the Wheat Board: 

The Canadian Wheat Board is a body ap- 
pointed by the Government of Canada to ad- 
minister the Wheat Board Act. By that Act 
this Board has been given the responsibility for 
marketing all of the wheat, oats, and barley 
produced on the Prairies for export and inter- 
provincial trade. In the seven years 1950-51 
to 1956-57 the Wheat Board has purchased from 
farmers the enormous amount of 4,264,675,742 
bushels of grain; and it has sold grain to the 
value of $5,703,124,307.30. The tremendous task 
thus undertaken and carried out by the Wheat 
Board during this period of congestion exceeds 
in volume anything ever undertaken in the past. 
It is a task that neither administrative officials 
nor this Commission should presume to offer 
advice upon, except after the most careful study. 

In its task of marketing the crop of each 
farmer, the Board has accepted many heavy 
responsibilities but it has not accepted the full 
responsibility for distributing cars among com- 
peting elevators at individual shipping points. 
It has divided its shipping orders (cars) among 
elevator companies and has left with the latter 
a very large degree of responsibility for the dis- 
tribution of these shipping orders to their local 
elevators. As a consequence of this procedure, 
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no one knows whom to blame for any unsatis- 
factory results—the Wheat Board, the elevator 
companies or the railways. This diffusion of 
responsibility, with the resultant criticisms, is 
one of the contributing factors in the present 
unrest about car distribution. 

The Wheat Board very properly lays em- 
phasis on the importance of its selling func- 
tion—a function which all related interests 
agree, and which we agree, is of primary impor- 
tance among the Board’s duties. In its related 
task of purchasing, storing and shipping the 
crop of each farmer, two indirect consequences 
of two necessary procedures have been contri- 
buting causes to the present controversy. 


(1) The Board has had to apportion shipping 
orders amongst companies, but the formula it 
has used in doing so has not been given to the 
public and its results are reported to us as not 
having been acceptable to any group of com- 
panies. 


(2) The Board has felt it had to ban ship- 
ments of grain from many different points from 
time to time in the interest of uniformity of 
quota and maximum use of space, and one of 
the consequences of doing so has been that full 
elevators have on occasion been immobilized 
while competing elevators at the same point, 
having space available can keep on taking in 
business, not only from their regular patrons but 
from those who would ordinarily patronize the 
full ones. This is one of the major sources of 
friction facing the Wheat Board. 


The Government of Canada in relation to the 
problem: 

The Canadian Wheat Board Act is a statute 
passed by the Parliament of Canada. This Act 
places upon the Canadian Wheat Board the 
responsibility for marketing that part of the 
grain crop of Western Canada which enters into 
interprovincial or export trade. The Board is 
thus the agent of the Government of Canada 
for that purpose. Any action of the Wheat 
Board, therefore, becomes an act for which the 
Government of Canada has no choice but to 
accept responsibility. 

Thus if the Canadian Wheat Board, however 
indirectly, restricts the rights of farmers to do 
all of their elevator business where they choose, 
at a given shipping point, the Government is 
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in the position of having to accept responsi- 
bility for that action or for taking steps to see 
that it is not perpetuated. 

Thus, also, when the Canadian Wheat Board, 
however unintentionally, restricts the right of a 
farmer to use his own elevator and thereby de- 
prives him of patronage dividends on a part of 
his own grain business, the Government must 
accept responsibility for such action or take 
steps to prevent its continuance. 

Likewise when the Canadian Wheat Board, 
on the basis of some untold formula of its own 
making, whether on the direction of a Minister 
of the Crown or otherwise, determines the share 
of elevator business each company shall have 
on some other basis than that arising from cur- 
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rent competition amongst themselves, the Gov- 
ernment of Canada must accept responsibility 
for that arbitrary division of business or take 
steps to see that it, too, is not continued. 

It appears to your Commissioner that Par- 
liament, with all the wide powers it has given 
the Wheat Board, has not consciously given it 
the power to abrogate these basic rights. In 
our judgment, the Wheat Board, quite uninten- 
tionally and with the best of intent, now finds 
itself an innocent but nonetheless contributing 
party to procedures that we doubt the Parlia- 
ment of Canada would now approve if it were 
asked to do so. It is our view that these funda- 
mental rights should not be infringed upon 
unless specifically authorized by statute or by 
the considered judgment of the Government. 


CHAPTER IX 


Findings and Recommendations 


We were asked to inquire into: 

“the distribution of railway box cars for the 
movement of grain amongst country elevators 
at individual shipping points in Western Can- 
ada and to recommend procedures or methods 
by which as high a degree of equity and effi- 
ciency as possible may be achieved, particularly 
during periods of congestion, taking into account 
all relevant factors including . . .” producers’ 
choice of elevator, car order book provisions 
of the Canada Grain Act, market require- 
ments for particular kinds and grades of grain, 
the necessity of utilizing all facilities to the 
maximum, the Canadian Wheat Board delivery 
quota system, and the most economic use of 
railway rolling stock. 

We find that the box car distribution prob- 
lem affects: 

A. The 230,000 producers of wheat, oats, 
barley, rye and flax who have permits 
from the Wheat Board to deliver grain 
to the elevator companies. 

B. The 5,343 elevators owned by 45 different 
elevator companies which are the Wheat 
Board’s agents for buying, storing and 
shipping grain—in recent years some 
600,000,000 bushels annually. 

C. The two railways which own the box cars 
available for the shipment of this grain. 

D. The Canadian Wheat Board which is the 
Government’s agency charged with the 
task of buying, storing, shipping and 
selling grain to the value—in recent years 
—of more than $900,000,000 annually. 

E. The Government of Canada which, 
through the Minister of Trade & Com- 
merce, is responsible to Parliament for 
the administration by the Canadian 
Wheat Board of this vast project. 


The problem has arisen because of: 


A. The huge crops of grain grown in Western 
Canada during the years 1951-1956 in- 
clusive, by far the largest total ever pro- 
duced in any similar period; 
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B. The inability of the Canadian Wheat 
Board to find markets for all of the 
wheat, oats and barley available each 
year for interprovincial and world trade; 
and 

C. The resultant pileup of unsold grain in 
the elevators and on the farms of the 
Prairie Provinces, also, the largest ever 
experienced in any previous five-year 
period. 

The chief protests which gave rise to the 
inquiry had to do with the infringement, how- 
ever indirect, of what many farmers and others 
regard as their basic rights, viz., 

(a) The right to do their grain business at 
whatever elevator at their delivery point 
they find it advisable to do it. 

(b) The right of farmers who own their own 
elevators to use them for all of their own 
business if they wish to do so; and 

(c) The right of elevator companies not to 
be denied whatever business they can 
earn in fair competition. 

The criticisms that reached us later increased 
in number and variety—and the remedial meas- 
ures proposed kept pace with them. Both are 
dealt with elsewhere in this Report. It is suffi- 
cient here to say that of the many carefully 
prepared submissions made to us; 

(a) There was wide objection taken to cer- 

tain features in each. 

(6) There was general acceptance of some 
features of most of them; and 

(c) There was no general approval of any 
submissions that reached our hands from 
any of the leading organisations affected. 


Relating to the Instructions to the 
Commission 
Equity and Efficiency: 
For more than half a century the western 


grain farmer has had both equity and efficiency 
as his objectives. Many of them feel that the 
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procedural rigidities made necessary by the 
congestion have cramped both individual and 
organized efforts in this direction. It is our view 
that the restoration of competitive conditions at 
country points, as far as that is practicable, 
will do more to bring about a greater measure 
of equity and efficiency in the grain handling 
business than anything else. 

(1) In view of the widespread objection to 
the use of the present formula in the 
allocation of shipping orders to the differ- 
ent elevator companies and the resulting 
distribution of box cars at local points, 
it is recommended that the present box 
car distribution procedure give way to a 
more fully competitive elevator opera- 
tion—both at local points and as 
between companies—as far as this is prac- 
tical under present conditions. 


Congestion: 

Grain congestion comes whenever we produce 
for sale more than we can sell. Congestion— 
and with it box car problems—will disappear 
when we sell as much as we produce for sale. 

(2) As to the large surplus of grain over- 

hanging the market and its impact on 
car distribution, we commend both the 
Minister and the Government for their 
aggressive sales policy, and 

it is strongly recommended that these 
policies be continued with increasing 
vigour and aggressiveness. 


The Relevant Factors 


Producers’ choice of elevator: 

The one thing more often approved than any 
other in all of our hearings and in all the briefs 
presented, was that farmers should not be un- 
duly restricted, however unintentionally or in- 
directly, in their right to use any elevator they 
wished at a shipping point. They disagreed on 
the voting system as a means to that end but 
they were practically unanimous as to the end 
itself. This point is considered further in the 
discussion preceding recommendation No. 8. 


The car order book provisions of the Canada 
Grain Act: 
The Canada Grain Act is the fruit of many 


years of struggle by the organized farmers of 
Western Canada; the car order book provisions 
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are an important part of that Act. Present quota 
regulations have made them inoperable for the 
time being, since most farmers cannot deliver 
erain in car lots under the quota system. To 
repeal these provisions would be to invite wide- 
spread criticism from all sections of the Prairies. 


(3) Since the Canada Grain Act is widely 
regarded in Western Canada as the grain 
farmer’s “charter of rights”, 
it is recommended that the Car Order 
Book Provisions of that Act, though 
largely inoperable now, remain as an in- 
tegral part of that Statute but that con- 
sideration be given to the proposal for 
repeal of Section 62(4)—(Grain loaded 
by subsequent owner). 


Market requirements for particular kinds and 
grades of grain: 

“Kinds of grain’ in this context means wheat, 
oats, barley, rye and flax—the first three of 
these being under full control of the Wheat 
Board. The market demand for each of these 
varies from time to time. 

The standard “grades of grain” are many— 
28 for wheat, 9 for oats and 8 for barley. The 
market demand for each grade also varies from 
time to time. The need for markets for these 
kinds and grades of grain and for other farm 
products is at the heart of the Canadian agri- 
cultural economy. 


(4) Since the Wheat Board’s sales organisa- 
tion is widely regarded as efficient, 
it is recommended that no procedure be 
allowed to impair the Board’s sales effi- 
ciency or to get in the way of bringing 
forward the kinds and grades of grain 
most needed to meet market require- 
ments from time to time. 


The necessity of utilizing all facilities (space) 
to the maximum: 

The maximum use of elevator space in times 
of congestion is desirable; but it is neither 
desirable nor democratic to force its use, how- 
ever indirectly, by procedural methods which 
interfere with fair competition between farmers 
and between companies. Forbidding shipments 
of grain from a delivery point, (the practice of 
embargoing), when one or more elevators are 
full but others have space to take in more grain, 


prevents the former, for the term of the em- 
bargo, from competing for farmers’ business. An 
embargo for the purpose of equalizing quotas 
has a measure of justification, but when its 
use immobilizes certain elevators and _ not 
others, this aspect of it becomes an unwar- 
ranted interference with basic rights. 


(5) While recognizing that the maximum use 
of elevator space is desirable in a period 
of congestion and that banning shipments 
from time to time from certain points for 
purposes of quota uniformity is considered 
necessary, 
it ws recommended that, whatever the 
future policy of banning shipments may 
be, at points which have one or more full 
elevators while others have space avail- 
able for new business, the practice of 
embargoing shipments from full elevators 
at such points be discontinued. 


The Canadian Wheat Board delivery quota 
system: 

The quota system in our judgment is a nec- 
essary measure of social justice, at a time when 
hardship on a wide scale would otherwise result. 
As such, we think it should be continued to the 
extent possible short of interfering with sales 
efficiency or maximum use of space. 

But no one should think of the quota system 
as a measure of economic justice. The degree 
of social justice it achieves is at the price of 
interfering with economic efficiency on the many 
farms which do not succeed, in a period of 
severe congestion, in getting all the year’s crop 
sold by the end of the crop year. 


(6) It is recommended with respect to the 
quota system 
(i) that during the period of severe con- 
gestion the quota system as a mea- 
sure of social justice be continued; 
on as equitable a basis as practtc- 
able, 
that sales efficiency or use of space 
be not sacrificed for quota wnifor- 
mity, 
that a review of the uneconomic 
effects of the quota system be made 
by the Wheat Board with a view to 
bringing to that system a degree of 
economic justice as well of social 
justice, 
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(iv) that the permit book procedure—a 
necessary feature of the quota sys- 
tem—be so modified as to make pos- 
sible for producers at single company 
points an alternative choice of ele- 
vators such as is now enjoyed by 
producers at multiple elevator points. 


The economic use of rolling stock: 

The use of box cars for storing grain is un- 
sound and uneconomic. Yet cars of grain have 
piled up from time to time at terminals often 
by the hundreds, sometimes by the thousands, 
and occasionally for months at a time. These 
congestions arise from lack of sufficient co-or- 
dination on the part of the Wheat Board, the 
railways, the elevator companies and the ter- 
minals. Each, in entirely legal ways, seeks its 
own desired ends, yet the outcome is car con- 
gestion for which each must bear a portion of 
the blame. This matter is further considered in 
the discussion leading up to Recommendation 


No. 9. 


The distribution of box cars at individual 
shipping ‘points: 

The farmers who appeared before us, or who 
made representations to us either singly or in 
groups, proposed among other things: 

(a) That one or other of certain voting sys- 
tems be used to determine the desire of 
producers as to the elevator they wished 
to use; 

(b) That no procedure be adopted that would 
tie a farmer to the use of only one ele- 
vator ; 

(c) That the right of farmers to do their ele- 
vator business where they choose be not 
unnecessarily denied them; 

(d) That the right of farmer-owners of ele- 
vators to do all of their elevator business 
at their own elevators be not unneces- 
sarily restricted; 

(ce) That the quota system be made to apply 
more uniformly and more equitably; 

(f) That the permit system be extended to 
provide an alternative choice of elevators 
at single, as well as at multiple, elevato 
points; : 

(g) That more elevator storage space be pro- 
vided at public expense; 
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(h) That the allocation of shipping orders to 


elevator companies be on some other 
basis than that presently in use. 


Our examination of the facts reveals: 


A. 


B. 


(7) 


That farmers cannot now always use the 
elevators they prefer; 

That those farmers who are owners of 
elevators cannot always use their own 
facilities for all their elevator business; 


. That the voting systems proposed lacked 


majority support and were of doubtful 
practicability ; 


. That the allocation of shipping orders to 


each company is now on the basis partly 
of past shares, partly “stocks-in-store”, 
and partly current deliveries; 

That the preponderance of opinion among 
producers 1s that the above basis is not 
acceptable; 


. That the quota system is widely accepted; 


that perfect uniformity of application is 
impossible of attainment; and that the 
system carries with it an economic weak- 
ness—it contains an element of discour- 
agement to efficient farming; 


. That the permit system denies farmers at 


single elevator points any choice between 
elevators. 


With respect to the distribution of box 
cars among elevators at individual ship- 
ping points, 

it 1s recommended that the procedures be 

such as will preserve as far as practicable, 

(i) for all producers, the right to do 
their elevator business where they 
choose; 

(ii) for farmer-owners of elevators, the 
right to use their own facilities for 
all their elevator business if they so 
desire; and 

(iii) for each elevator at such a point, the 
right to have sufficient cars to keep 
wt in fair competition with others at 
the same point, providing it has the 
kinds and grades of grain required 
from time to time by the Wheat 
Board. 


The distribution of shipping orders among ele- 


vator 


companies: 


The elevator company submissions centered 
around the division of shipping orders among 
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the different companies and the consequent 


effect 


on the share of elevator business each 


company receives. In these submissions: 


(a) 
(0) 


(c) 


(d) 


(h) 


We 


All groups of companies represented that 
they were being unfairly treated. 

Each group of companies felt certain 
others had been or were now receiving 
some advantage denied to it. 

One group represented that there had 
been too much interference by the Gov- 
ernment in 1954 with Wheat Board ad- 
ministration. 

Another group was of the view that there 
has been too little interference or guid- 
ance by the Government to the Wheat 
Board. 

From various sources came the sugges- 
tion that each elevator company should 
have terminal facilities in approximately 
the same relationship to its country 
operations as all others have. 

They all agreed that secrecy as to the 
Board’s formula in allocating cars was 
undesirable. 

The Pools felt that the Board’s lack of 
regulation in the early years of the con- 
gestion was responsible for their worsened 
position during that period; the Line 
companies held that the Pools’ loss 
through that period was due to fair com- 
petition. 

The Line companies held that the result 
of the Board’s present formula was un- 
fair to them and a virtual gift to the 
Pools; the latter rejoined that their gain 
in the recent period was but the restora- 
tion of a position they should never have 
lost. 

find: 

That the Wheat Board’s formula has not 
been made public although there has 
been some intelligent guessing among 
grainmen as to its general content; 


. That before the congestion the Pools had 


a higher percentage of elevator business 
in relation to their capacities than the 
other elevator groups; that in the early 
years of the congestion and before the 
present formula came into use, the hand- 
ling ratio of the Pools had come down; 
and that after the formula was intro- 
duced in 1954, the share of business by 


the Pools in relation to their capacity 
was brought back to about what it had 
been when the congestion commenced; 

C. That as to the proportion of business each 

company should have had, in any par- 
ticular period, there was no unanimity 
of opinion whatever; that the Govern- 
ment of the day (1954) evidently thought 
the procedure followed in the earlier 
period had been unfair to the Pools; that 
the Wheat Board considers that the pres- 
ent shares of business are reasonably 
fair to all. 

We offer no comment on the equity of the 
procedures followed in these different periods. 
It must be obvious to all however first, that 
business arbitrarily apportioned by a Govern- 
ment agency will never be satisfactory to the 
competing interests affected and second, that 
business actually earned by these companies in 
fair competition is the only basis on which a 
rational procedure can be established. 

(8) As to the division of shipping orders 
amongst elevator companies, 
it is recommended: 
that the procedures which gave rise to 
the present box car controversy be re- 
vised and, to the extent possible, a more 
fully competitive country elevator opera- 
tion be restored at the earliest practi- 
cable time, (Recommendation No. 1); 
and 
(ii) that the revised plan be based on three 

widely accepted ideas: 

(a) that the allocation of shipping or- 
ders to different elevator companies 
be on the basis of current business 
earned by each; 

(b) that the practice of 
shipments from full elevators at 
points where competing elevators 
have space and are free to take in 
new business, be discontinued (Rec- 
ommendation No. 5); and 

(c) that each elevator at a shipping 
point be kept in a position to com- 
pete fairly with the others by the 
receipt of sufficient shipping orders 
from its parent company, and suffi- 
cient cars from the railway, to keep 
it from being “plugged” and thus out 
of business when others are not. 


(1 


— 


embargoing 
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Congestion of railway box cars at terminals: 


The railways are the owners of the box cars 
available for the shipment of grain. The huge 
investment in these and the thousands of miles 
of railroad over which they travel, makes it 
essential that railway operations be efficient. 
Restrictions and rigidities in procedure get in 
their way. The problem is to keep these to a 
minimum and yet accomplish the ends desired. 

We find: 

A. That the railways have the task of pro- 
viding the box cars necessary to permit 
the Wheat Board, as owner of the grain, 
to carry out its shipping programme 
from country points as outlined from 
time to time. 

B. That they are not legally required to 
deliver box cars to shipping points in any 
particular order, or in any specific num- 
ber at any particular time; that the law 
against discrimination and the desire to 
give good service and earn the goodwill 
of the public are the final determiners 
of railway practice in this connection. 

C. That the railways are guided by (but 
not ordered by) the Wheat Board in 
the placement of cars at the different 
shipping points, by weekly statements 
issued by the Board showing the quota 
situation at each shipping point and the 
number of cars required at each to com- 
plete deliveries under the different quo- 
tas in effect. 

D. That the railways co-operate to the ut- 
most extent in meeting the Wheat Board’s 
wishes but are their own final arbiters in 
regard to order and time of placing cars 
at the different shipping points. 

E. That they do not have the legal respon- 
sibility for determining the distribution 
of box cars amongst competing elevators 
at’ a shipping point. 

F. That they manifest concern lest any new 
regulations interfere with their efficiency 
and thereby increase their costs of trans- 
portation. 

G. That they protest strongly against the 
undue delays that occur from time to 
time in unloading cars after arrival at 
the terminal points. 

It is our view that the congestion of unloaded 

grain cars at certain terminals from time 
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to time arises from lack of co-ordination 
amongst the elevator companies, the railways, 
the terminals and the Wheat Board itself; that 
each of these interests in the exercise of its legal 
rights contributes unwittingly to this condition; 
that legal regulation might improve the situa- 
tion, but that voluntary co-operation within the 
present legal structure would seem to offer more 
hope of rational procedure. 
(9) With respect to the congestion of railway 
box cars at terminals, 
it is recommended that co-ordination 
among the elevator companes, the rail- 
ways and the terminals be invited by the 
Wheat Board with a view to achieving 
by co-operation what has farled to be ac- 
complished in the exercise of their legal 
rights by their individual efforts, namely, 
the mitigation of the wasteful and un- 
necessary pile-up of unloaded cars from 
time to time at the terminals or else- 
where. 


In this connection it should not be over- 

looked— 

A. That the Wheat Board has power to see 
that no more cars are loaded than can 
be unloaded without undue delay; 

B. That both the railways and the Wheat 
Board have the power to divert cars to 
different terminals; 

C. That the railways have the power in their 
own hands of placing no more cars for 
loading than they can see reasonable 
prospects of unloading. 


Relating to administration by the Wheat Board: 


The Wheat Board has very wide jurisdiction 
over the grain business of Western Canada. Our 
recommendations will thus necessarily bear 
largely on matters coming under its administra- 
tion. The Minister and others will understand 
therefore that when the Wheat Board is men- 
tioned in this Report, it is not to be interpreted 
as a censure of that body but rather as a frank 
analysis of the results of certain procedures 
which come within its jurisdiction, insofar as 
they affect equity and efficiency among western 
farmers, western grain handling companies and 
the two transcontinental railways. 

The Wheat Board has behind it, a splendid 
record of achievement; its sales organization is 
recognized as being efficient; its procedure for 
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calling forward the grain most in demand for 
sale is probably the best that could be devised; 
its quota system is accepted as a measure of 
social justice during a period when adherence 
to purely economic principles would have played 
havoc in many organized communities; its per- 
mit system is accepted as a necessary device in 
the operation of the quota system. 


We were advised by the Wheat Board 

(a) That in 1954 the Government instructed 
it to take all relevant factors into con- 
sideration in issuing shipping orders to 
elevator companies; 

That without further guidance as to how 
its powers were to be used the Board 
chose to recognize three main principles 
—first, equity as between handling com- 
panies; second, the maximum use of ele- 
vator space available; and third, the 
prompt shipment of grain to meet market 
requirements; 

(c) That the Board early recognized that 
these principles were often in conflict 
with each other—each objective, im- 
portant in itself, limiting the attainment 
of others; and 

That in carrying out the ministerial in- 
struction the Board endeavoured to fol- 
low a course which it felt to be in the 
best interests of all concerned. 


We are informed also that the Board early 
expected that the principles it adopted to gov- 
ern Board allocation of shipping orders to ele- 
vator companies would result in complaints; 
that in fact the Board administration was chal- 
lenged in three directions: first, that elevator 
space was not fully utilized at all times; second, 
that equity between elevator companies was 
not being sufficiently recognized; and third, that 
producers could not select their elevators to the 
extent they desired. 


We were further advised (1) that criticism 
with respect to the second and third points 
developed in intensity as the congestion ex- 
tended from year to year, (2) that at no time 
since 1954 had there been any prospect of gen- 
eral agreement on any alternative plan, (3) 
that the “instruction” was thought at the time 
to be of only temporary necessity, (4) that as 
time went on and the congestion continued un- 
abated, it was felt to be increasingly unwise 


(b 


eet 


(d 


— 


that the Board should be called upon to exer- 
cise discretionary powers in an area of such 
important public interest as the apportionment 
of shipping orders amongst companies and (5) 
that while the powers of the Board in its very 
large and widespread marketing operations are 
laid down in great detail in the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act, yet in the important field of the 
allocation of shipping orders it felt it was asked 
to assume responsibilities without specific guid- 
ance as to the principles which should be fol- 
lowed. 

The Commission has given much considera- 
tion to the 1954 instruction given to the Board. 
We are not inclined to be over-critical of that 
instruction. It was of a very general character 
and did not cramp the powers of the Board 
unduly. Our chief criticisms would be not upon 
the need for, or the nature of, that instruction 
but rather that the formula it used was not 
based upon current business under conditions 
of fair competition, and that neither the Gov- 
ernment nor the Wheat Board felt it necessary 
to keep the public advised as to the basis on 
which the Board was apportioning business be- 
tween competing companies. 

In the view of the Commission there is no 
doubt but that the Wheat Board should exer- 
cise the wide powers it has been given, not only 
in regard to the allocation of shipping orders 
amongst companies, but also in the distribution 
of cars amongst elevators at individual shipping 
points. The point at issue in this controversy is 
the public interest, and the manner in which, 
and the extent to which, this public interest 
can be recognized and given effect to in instruc- 
tions or counsel given to the Wheat Board by 
the Government. 

The public interest is twofold, first, are the 
procedures equitable and efficient insofar as 
they relate to individual and company interests? 
and second, have any basic rights of indivi- 
duals or of companies been unnecessarily trans- 
gressed? It is our view that in both respects im- 
provement is possible. 

With respect to the Canadian Wheat Board 
we find: 

A. That it has authority under the provi- 
sions of Section 20 (k) of the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act to provide for the dis- 
tribution of railway box cars amongst 
elevators for the shipment of grain at 
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any delivery point, (other than cars 
placed pursuant to a car order book); 
but that it has not accepted full and final 
responsibility for the distribution of cars 
amongst elevators at these points. 


. That the Board does not consider it has 


legal authority under the Wheat Board 
Act to require railways to place cars at 
different shipping points in any partic- 
ular order, or in any specific number at 
any special time, and that the railway 
companies agree with this interpretation. 


. That the Board submits to the railways, 


from time to time, details of cars re- 
quired to move grain from country points 
to terminal and other marketing points; 
that it does not consider this information 
as an order with which the railways must 
comply, but rather as information for 
their guidance in planning their distri- 
bution of cars; that it endeavours to 
divide these requirements between the 
two railways in proportion to the amount 
of grain available in the areas tributary 
to each railway; and that it reviews the 
daily performance by the railways, and 
by the elevator companies, in an effort 
to see that its program of shipments is 
being carried out. 


. That the Board issues shipping orders 


to the different elevator companies and 
in doing so determines and controls, first, 
the quantity, kinds and grades of grain 
to be moved forward from country to 
terminal and other points; and second, 
the order in which the different kinds and 
grades shall be shipped from the local 
elevators; but the Board does not require 
the elevator companies to distribute these 
orders to their local elevators in propor- 
tion to the relative needs of each to be 
kept competitive with others at the same 
shipping point. 


. That for the purpose of equalizing quotas 


and of encouraging the use of vacant 
space in elevators, the Board advises the 
railways not to place cars for loading 
at certain shipping points where there is 
space available for anticipated deliveries 
under the existing quota, even though 
one or more elevators at such points may 
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K. 


64. 


be full and therefore unable to receive 
grain, (this is spoken of as “embargoing” 
shipments from these points). 


. That as an indirect result of its embar- 


goes of points where one or more eleva- 
tors are full while others are not, there 
has been restriction in some degree of 
the right of producers to deliver their 
grain to the elevator of their choice; the 
right of farmer-owners of elevators to 
use these facilities; and the right of the 
elevator companies to earn all the busi- 
ness they can under conditions of fair 
competition. 


. That the Board divides its shipping or- 


ders amongst the different elevator com- 
panies on a formula based upon instruc- 
tions received from the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce in 1954, details of which 
formula, until now, have not been made 
public; and that in apportioning ship- 
ping orders between the different eleva- 
tor companies as it has since done, it has 
apportioned as well the share of total 
business each elevator company has been 
allowed to have. 


. That for reasons it considers valid, it at 


times issues shipping orders in excess of 
the numbers required to permit the rail- 
ways to operate at maximum efficiency. 


. That under its permit system the Board 


makes “delivery points” of each single 
elevator point, thus precluding producers 
whose permits are taken out at these 
single elevator points from any choice of 
elevators at which to deliver their grain. 


. That it advises the railway companies 


how the local railway agents should dis- 
tribute cars at shipping points, but does 
not exercise any further control or super- 
vision of the distribution made. 

That it does not exercise control over the 
placement or unloading of cars at termi- 
nal elevators. 


. That its public relations activities have 


not kept the public and the parties dir- 
ectly interested as fully informed as we 
think might have been done, as to the 
problems it faces, its efforts to solve 
them, the complications of its task, and 
the more important details of its proce- 
dures. 


(10) As to administration by the Wheat 


Board, 
it 1s recommended: 


(i) that in view of its outstanding ser- 
vice in marketing the western grain 
crop in the recent difficult years, the 
Board be highly commended to the 
Government and to Parliament for 
that achievement, and for the high 
standing it has attained in the eyes 
of the public it serves. 


(ii) that secrecy as to the basis of allo- 
cating shipping orders (cars) be dis- 
carded, and that the present formula 
for apportioning business amongst 
companies be discontinued; 

(iii) that in future the distribution of 
shipping orders among the different 
elevator companies be based on the 
total current business done by each, 
under conditions of fair competition 
—as indicated by the actual delwer- 
ies by farmers to the elevators of 
each company (see Recommendation 
No. 8). 


(iv) that the Wheat Board accept respon- 
sibility for the procedures relating to 
the distribution of box cars at indi- 
vidual shipping points and for the 
supervision of these procedures. 


that it continue, as now, to allocate 
its shipping orders among the differ- 
ent elevator companies; that the dts- 
tribution of shipping orders by the 
elevator companies to their local ele- 
vators be on the general basis of the 
business earned by each such eleva- 
tor, but that sufficient preference be 
given by these companies in the sup- 
ply of shipping orders to their con- 
gested elevators and those likely to 
be congested, as will enable them to 
continue to take in business when 
others at such points are able to do 
so; and that local railway agents be 
advised by the Wheat Board to dis- 
tribute available box cars, as 1s now 
being done, in proportion to the 
number of shipping orders held by 
each elevator,—except that priority 
in the supply of cars shall be granted 


— 


(v 


to any elevator at the point that is 
unable to accept grain offered on ac- 
count of lack of space; (cars sup- 
plied on this “full elevator” priority 
to be chargeable against the com- 
pany’s current or subsequent overall 
allotment of shipping orders based 
on the company’s share of business 
earned). 

that the question of embargoes be 
dealt with as nn Recommendation 
No. 6. 

(vii) that the Board keep its quota sys- 
tem under review with the purpose 
of correcting its basic weakness viz. 
the unfair position in which rt leaves 
farmers who cannot get all of each 
year’s crop delivered in the crop 
year, (see Recommendation No. 6). 

(viii) that the permit system be revised 
to make possible for producers deliv- 
ering at a single company point, the 
same advantages of competition 
amongst elevators, as producers now 
enjoy at multiple elevator points, 
(see Recommendation No. 6). 

In the implementation of these recommenda- 
tions, we suggest that consideration be given 
by the Wheat Board to the following: 

A. That from the date of the changeover 
from the division of shipping orders on 
the basis of the present formula to the 
division of these orders in proportion to 
the percentage of receipts by each com- 
pany, the Wheat Board make such divi- 
sion on the basis of the actual receipts 
by each company during the last preced- 
ing twelve months (or such other appro- 
priate period as it may consider advis- 
able) for which records are available; 
that moving twelve months (or other 
period) totals be used as records become 
available for each succeeding month, the 
proportion of orders given to the differ- 
ent companies to be adjusted in accord- 
ance with the changes shown by the new 
twelve months (or other period) totals. 

B. That the Wheat Board when necessary 
determine the extent of the priority (num- 
ber of cars) to be granted to elevators 
that are unable to accept grain offered on 
account of lack of space. 


(vi) 
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C. That the Wheat Board outline to the rail- 
ways for the guidance of their agents how 
the proportionate distribution at shipping 
points is to be carried out. 

D. That procedures laid down by the Wheat 
Board have regard to the necessity of 
maintaining efficiency on the part of the 
railways; and that care be exercised to 
ensure that shipping orders issued are 
not unduly in excess of the number 
required to help maintain that efficiency; 
and 

EK. That all procedures be sufficiently flexible 
to permit the Board to meet any emer- 
gency situation that may develop. 

F. That increased public relations activities 
be undertaken by the Wheat Board in the 
interests of its clientele, and publicity 
given to all important procedures followed 
in the movement of grain from country 
to terminal and other points, including 
the basis on which shipping orders are 
distributed, and the responsibility of the 
elevator companies in the distribution of 
these orders to their elevators. 

G. That the Board continue to administer the 
details of its internal organization so as 
to ensure the utmost co-operation between 
all the different interests concerned; that 
no effort be spared to co-ordinate the 
execution of the different operations in 
the movement of grain; and that con- 
sideration be given to the advisability of 
appointing a high ranking official to be 
charged under the Board with the respon- 
sibility for traffic management and the 
maintenance of the necessary liaison 
between and co-operation with all the dif- 
ferent interests affected. 


The Government and the Canadian Wheat 


Board: 

The Canadian Parliament passed the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board Act in 1935 and by that 
action took over the marketing of western 
wheat; in 1949 it took over, in addition, the 
marketing of western oats and barley. It made 
the Canadian Wheat Board its agency for the 
administration of this huge project. 

We submit that the present controversy can- 
not be satisfactorily resolved by any arbitrary 
decision by the Wheat Board; that the State, 
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in an economy such as ours, must hold the scales 
of justice evenly between competing interests; 
that this cannot be done by a government agency 
making decisions as to the portion of business 
each elevator company shall have; but that the 
problem can be resolved in considerable degree 
without injustice to any if three things are done: 

A. A fair method of dividing the elevator 
business amongst competing companies 
decided upon; 

B. A more fully competitive country elevator 
operation restored and maintained at indi- 
vidual shipping points and as between 
companies as far as that is practicable; 
and 

C. That unnecessary restriction of recognized 
basic rights be discontinued. 

The Committee of the Privy Council, for 
reasons it deemed sufficient, initiated this inquiry 
into the distribution of railway box cars at indi- 
vidual shipping points in Western Canada; its 
order to us asked that we recommend “pro- 
cedures and methods” aimed toward greater 
equity and efficiency, having regard to certain 
relevant factors. 

That task we have completed. As will be 
seen, our recommendations deal with “procedures 
and methods” of various degrees of importance. 
It may be that the Committee will wish to con- 
sider only the main principles involved and that 
details of procedure be left with the Wheat 
Board for its consideration on their merits, hence 
the following suggestions: 

(11) As to the position of the Government in 
relation to the Canadian Wheat Board, 
rt 1s suggested, with respect, that the prin- 
ciples advanced in these recommendations 
be the subject of its consideration but that 
the matters of detail be left with the 
Wheat Board for its determination in the 
light of its responsibilities and its practi- 
cal experience in the grain business. 

As a closing comment perhaps we may be per- 
mitted to suggest to all interests which are in 
any way affected by this inquiry, that cogniz- 
ance should be taken of three important facts: 

first, the limited nature of this inquiry; 
second, that no recommendation based on 
our terms of reference can hope to do 
more than apportion more equitably or 
more efficiently or more harmoniously, the 
present amount of business available; 
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third, that this study, while important in 
the sphere of equity, does not embrace the 
fundamentals of the basic agricultural 
problem the nation faces—and that has 
given rise to this inquiry, viz., that of 
obtaining sales to match production, or 
of adjusting production to the markets 
available; and that unless or until sales 
increase or production decreases, the prob- 
lem of grain surpluses and grain conges- 
tion will remain with all their incidental 
ill effects. 


It must be apparent that, no matter how box 
cars may be reshuffled among companies or 
among elevators at a given point as a result of 
our studies, the most that can be accomplished 
is a measure of greater equity among the com- 
peting interests involved and a strengthening of 
the basis on which the Wheat Board operates. 
No procedure we may propose, no matter how 
well conceived or how widely accepted, will 
touch the basic cause of the present situation. 
Until sales are increased or production lessened, 
the present grain congestion facing Western 
Canadian agriculture will remain. 


The smaller crops of the last two years have 
lessened the severity of the congestion and prom- 
ise to relieve somewhat the pressure for farm 
deliveries; but congestion still remains. Man and 
his modern scientific and mechanical techniques 
have added to nature’s bounty in creating the 
present congestion here and elsewhere. Nature 
will continue to make her own uneven contribu- 
tion in future as in the past; and from all 
appearances man will continue to add to her 
bounty and to the problems associated with sur- 
pluses. We must, therefore, learn to live with 
surpluses and congestion as well as with short- 
ages and occasional half-empty elevators. 


It is out of a sense of some public responsi- 
bility that we make a recommendation somewhat 
outside the technical limitations of our task but 
in the long run not unrelated to it. 


(12) As to the large and continuing annual 
carryover of western grain which has been 
at the root of the box car problem and 
which has such a depressing effect on the 
market, 
it ts recommended not only that the 
agressive sales policy of the Government 
be continued, to cut down the overhanging 


surplus of grain, but that renewed efforts 
be made (i) to get sub-marginal land out 
of grain production and (uw) to create 
opportunities in other callings for the men 
now facing the impossible task of making 
a living on such land. 
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CHAPTER X 


Factual Background Material 


The Commission has studied a vast amount of 
material related to the problem in hand. Some of 
this was of a privileged and confidential nature 
and as such cannot be published. However, much 
useful information not of a confidential nature 
was accumulated during the course of the inquiry 
and we have selected for publication certain 
items which have been of assistance in under- 
standing the problem and preparing this Report. 

This material more or less sets the background 
under which the problem of box car allocation 
has developed and may be useful to readers in 
their understanding and interpretation of the 
Report. It is set out as follows: 

A. Extracts from Relevant Statutes. 


B. Letters and Documents Pertaining to 
Present Box Car Allocation Procedures. 


C. Statistical Tables. 
D. Charts and Supporting Tables 
E. Maps 


A. Extracts from Relevent Statutes 


1. Canadian Wheat Board Act, R.S. 1952, 
Ch. 44. 
Sections 4 and 20. 


2. Railway Act, R.S. 1952, Ch. 170. 
Sections 315, 319 and 321. 


3. Canada Grain Act, R.S. 1952, Ch. 25. 
Sections 15 (11), 61 to 76, 109, 115 
and 134. 
Schedule One—Statutory Grades of 
Wheat, Oats and Barley. 


A-!—Extracts from the Canadian Wheat Board Act 
(Revised Statutes 1952, Ch. 44) 


4. (1) The Board is a body corporate having capac- 
ity to contract and to sue and be sued in the name 
of the Board. 

(2) The Board is, for all purposes, an agent of Her 
Majesty in right of Canada, and its powers under this 
Act may be exercised by it only as an agent of Her 
Majesty in the said right. 

(3) Actions, suits or other legal proceedings in 
respect of any right or obligation acquired or incurred 
by the Board on behalf of Her Majesty, whether in 
its name or in the name of Her Majesty, may be 
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brought or taken by or against the Board, in the name 

of the Board in any court that would have jurisdiction 

if the Board were not an agent of Her Majesty. 

(4) The Board is incorporated with the object of 
marketing in an orderly manner, in interprovincial and 
export trade, grain grown in Canada, and possesses the 
following powers: 

(a) to buy, take delivery of, store, transfer, sell, 

ship or otherwise dispose of grain; 

(b) to enter into contracts or agreements for the 
purchase, sale, handling, storage, transportation, 
disposition or insurance of grain; 

(c) to enter into ordinary commercial banking 
arrangements on its own credit and to borrow 
money on the security of grain held by it; 

(d) to acquire, hold and dispose of real and per- 
sonal property, but the Board shall not acquire 
or dispose of any real property without the 
approval of the Governor in Council; 

(e) notwithstanding anything contained in the Civil 
Service Act, to employ such technical, profes- 
sional or other officers, clerks or employees as 
may be necessary for the conduct of its 
business ; 

(f) to establish branches or employ agents in 
Canada or elsewhere; 

(g) to establish, utilize and employ such marketing 
agencies or facilities as it deems necessary for 
the purpose of its operations under this Act; 
to operate elevators, either directly or by means 
of agents, and subject to the provisions of the 
Canada Grain Act, to pay such agents’ commis- 
sions, storage and other charges, remuneration 
or compensation as may be agreed upon with 
the approval of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sloners; 

(7) to authorize any officer or employee of the 
Board or any other person to act on behalf 
of the Board in the conduct of its operations 
under this Act; 

(7) to act as agent for or on behalf of any Minister 
or agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada 
in respect of any operations that it may be 
directed to carry out by the Governor in Coun- 
cil; and 

(k) generally to do all such acts and things as may 
be necessary or incidental to carrying on its 
operations under this Act. 1953, c. 52, s. 4; 1947, 
c. 15, °s:°2; 1950, cr dl, s) 4: 
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20. The Board may, notwithstanding anything in the 
Canada Grain Act, but subject to directions, if any, con- 
tained in any order of the Governor in Council, by 
order, 


(a) prescribe the forms of and manner of com- 

pleting applications for permit books, permit 

books and such other forms as may be neces- 
sary for the administration of this Act; 
prescribe the manner in which applications for 
permit books shall be made and permit books 
shall be issued ; 

(c) prescribe the manner in which deliveries of 

grain under a permit book shall be recorded in 

the permit book or any other entry may be 
made in such permit book; 

prescribe a place on a railway as the delivery 

point at which grain may be delivered under 

a permit book; 

(e) determine whether, for the purpose of this Act, 
two or more farms are operated as a unit; 

(f) fix, from time to time, quotas of each kind of 
grain that may be delivered by producers to 
elevators or railway cars, within any period or 
periods, either generally or in specified areas 
or at specified delivery points or otherwise; 

(g) notwithstanding anything in this Part, pro- 
hibit the delivery into or receipt by an eleva- 
tor of, any kind of grain, or any grade or qual- 
ity thereof, either generally or otherwise; 

(h) exclude any kind of grain, or any grade or 
quality thereof, from the provisions of this 
Part, in whole or in part, either generally or 
for any specified period or otherwise; 

(t) require any kind of grain, or any grade or qual- 
ity thereof, in any elevator to be delivered into 
railway cars or lake vessels; 

(j) prohibit the delivery of any kind of grain or 
of any grade or quality thereof out of any 
elevator into railway cars or lake vessels; 

(k) provide for the allocation of railway cars avail- 
able for the shipment of grain at any delivery 
point, other than cars placed pursuant to a 
car order book, to any elevator, loading plat- 
form or person at such delivery point; and 

(1) require any person engaged in the business of 
delivering, receiving, storing, transporting or 
handling grain, to make returns to the Board 
of information relating thereto or as to any 
facilities therefor, owned, possessed or controlled 
bye mint 1947.0 ch1lbs Seo: 
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A-2—Extracts from the Railway Act 
(Revised Statutes 1952, Ch. 170) 


Traffic, Tools and Tariffs 
Accommodation for Traffic 


315. (1) The company shall, according to its powers, 

(a) furnish, at the place of starting, and at the 
junction of the railway with other railways, 
and at all stopping places established for such 
purpose, adequate and suitable accommodation 
for the receiving and loading of all traffic 
offered for carriage upon the railway; ‘ 

(b) furnish adequate and suitable accommodation 
for the carrying, unloading and delivering of 
all such traffic; 

(c) without delay, and with due care and diligence, 
receive, carry and deliver all such traffic; 
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(d) furnish and use all proper appliances, accom- 
modation and means necessary for receiving, 
loading, carrying, unloading and delivering such 
traffic; and 

(e) furnish such other service incidental to trans- 
portation as is customary or usual in connec- 
tion with the business of a railway company, 
as may be ordered by the Board. 
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319. (1) All railway companies shall, according to 
their respective powers, afford to all persons and com- 
panies all reasonable and proper facilities for the receiv- 
ing, forwarding and delivering of traffic upon and from 
their several railways, for the interchange of traffic 
between their respective railways, and for the return 
of rolling stock. 

(2) Such facilities so to be afforded shall include 
the due and reasonable receiving, forwarding and deliv- 
ering by the company, at the request of any other com- 
pany, of through trattic, and in the case of goods shipped 
by carload, of the car with the goods shipped therein, 
to and from the railway of such other company, at a 
through rate; and also the due and reasonable receiving, 
forwarding and delivering by the company, at the 
request of any person interested in through traffic, of 
such traffic at through rates. 

(3) No company shall 

(a) make or give any undue or unreasonable pref- 
erence or advantage to or in favour of any 
particular person or company, or any partic- 
ular description of traffic, in any respect 
whatsoever; 

(b) by any unreasonable delay or otherwise how- 
soever, make any difference in treatment in 
the receiving, loading, forwarding, unloading, 
or delivery of the goods of a similar char- 
acter in favour of or against any particular 
person or company; 

(c) subject any particular person, or company, or 
any particular description of traffic, to any 
undue, or unreasonable prejudice or disadvan- 
tage, in any respect whatsoever; or 

(d) so distribute or allot its freight cars as to 
discriminate unjustly against any locality or 
industry, or against any traffic that may orig- 
inate on its railway destined to a point on 
another railway in Canada with which it 
connects. 
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321. If the company is unable or fails to provide 
sufficient facilities for the movement of grain from 
the western provinces to the elevators at the head of 
Lake Superior, or to destinations east thereof, after 
the close of navigation on the Great Lakes and before 
the next harvest, and grain in certain sections or dis- 
tricts cannot by reason thereof be marketed, the 
Board may require the said company to furnish all 
facilities within its powers for the carriage of such 
grain in such sections or districts to any intermediate 
point or points of interchange with another company 
or any terminal elevator, and there to make delivery 
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thereof to such other company or companies or to 
such elevator for carriage by such other company or 
companies as the Board may direct; and the Board 
may require such other company or companies to 
transport such grain and supply the necessary cars 
and engines therefor, and the rates lawfully published 
and filed by the company in default and obtaining 
on its route apply over the joint route or routes so 
directed and shall be apportioned between the com- 
panies as the Board may direct. 


A-3—Extracts from the Canada Grain Act 1930 
(Revised Statutes 1952, Ch. 25) 


15. The Board may make regulations or orders 
not inconsistent with this Act: 
(11) in case there is a shortage of railway cars for 
the shipment of grain, governing the equitable distri- 
bution of such cars among shipping points on any line 


of railway; 
OK OK OK 


Car Order Book 


61. (1) Every railway company shall from time to 
time furnish to the agent of such railway company at 
each point from which western grain may be shipped by 
the growers thereof a car order book containing forms 
of applications for cars in Form 11 in Schedule Three, 
with such amendments as the Board may direct, which 
forms shall be printed in accordance with a specimen 
form’to be furnished by the Board. 

(2) Each group of three contiguous forms as bound 
in the said book shall bear the same number, which 
shall be printed on the said forms before the delivery 
of the book to the railway agent; the numbers on 
each successive group of forms shall be consecutive. 

(3) If the forms in the car order book supplied are 
likely to become exhausted, the railway agent shall 
apply to the railway company for an additional book 
and the same shall be supplied by the railway company 
forthwith. 

(4) No two car order books each containing forms 
bearing the same number shall be issued to the rail- 
way agent at any point in any crop year. 

(5) Any breach of the provisions of this section 
is punishable on summary conviction by a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars. 1930, c. 5, s. 61. 


62. (1) The railway agent at any shipping point 
shall, upon the request of any person or persons who 
have grown or who own any grain that he or they 
desire to ship, or upon the request of any person 
resident at such point who produces to and deposits 
with the railway agent written authority from any such 
person or persons authorizing him to act on his or 
their behalf, fill in (except as to signature) the group 
of three blank forms of application in the car order 
book which bear the lowest consecutive number, and, 
upon the signature of such forms of application by 
the person or persons aforesaid, shall detach two of 
the said forms so filled in from the said book, retain- 
ing and filing one thereof on a special file to be kept 
by him and delivering the other to the person or one 
of the persons by whom the said form has been 
signed. 
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(2) Except the manager of an elevator, no person 
on whose behalf an application for a car has been 
made is entitled to make, or cause to be made, another 
application in the same car order book until after 
the car covered by such first application has been 
loaded and billed out or such first application has 
been cancelled. 


(3) Not more than two uncancelled and unful- 
filled applications for the placing of cars for the ship- 
ment of grain belonging to the manager of an elevator 
shall be permitted to be outstanding at any time in 
any one car order book. 


(4) Where an application by a person for a car 
to be loaded at a country elevator has been entered 
in a car order book as provided in this section and 
that person has delivered a carlot of grain to the 
elevator to be loaded in the car for which application 
is made, if on or after delivery to the elevator the said 
grain becomes the property of any other person, such 
last mentioned person may load the said grain into a 
car placed pursuant to the application. 


(5) Where in any car order book an application 
for the placing of a car has been made by or on behalf 
of any person, other than the manager of an elevator, 
such person is not, while such application remains 
uncancelled and unfulfilled, entitled to make a similar 
application in any other car order book in respect of 
any land distant less than five miles from the land 
described in the first application. 1930, c. 5, s. 62; 1947, 
Oar} fate Uh 


63. Any person who in any application makes any 
untrue representation is liable on summary conviction 
to imprisonment for not more than six months or to 
a fine not exceeding two hundred. dollars, and upon 
conviction under this section the application shall be 
cancelled unless the Board otherwise directs. 1930, c. 5, 
8. 63: 


64. (1) No person who has signed any application 
in a car order book on behalf of any other person 
or persons is entitled to make another application as 
agent for any person or persons until after the car 
covered by such first application has been loaded and 
billed out or such first application has been cancelled. 


(2) Nothing in this section prevents an Indian 
agent in charge of any Indian reserve from making 
applications on behalf of any Indian or Indians by 
whom grain has been grown on such reserve. 1930, c. 5, 
s. 64, 


65. Applications for cars shall be received and 
completed in the order of the arrival at the place 
where the book is kept of the persons who desire to 
make such applications. 1930, c. 5, s. 65. 


66. Any application may specify a car of any 
standard capacity that the quantity of grain specified 
in the application is sufficient to fill or nearly fill, and 
may, if so desired by the person making the applica- 
tion, specify a car of two or more capacities alter- 
natively. 1930, c. 5, s. 66. 


67. The car order book shall be open at any rea- 
sonable time to the inspection of any person who re- 
quests the inspection thereof; any such inspection shall 


be made only in the presence of the railway agent 
who shall be responsible for the safe custody and proper 
condition of the book. 1980, c. 5, s. 67. 


68. (1) Except as hereinafter provided, each car 
available for the shipment of grain at any shipping 
point for which a car order book has been issued shall, 
having regard to its capacity, be placed by the railway 
agent in accordance with the outstanding unfulfilled 
application recorded in such car order book which 
bears the lowest consecutive number. 

(2) Where the Board is of opinion, by reason of 
special circumstances to be recorded by it, that the 
placing of cars as aforesaid would operate inequitably 
at any specified shipping point, or would prevent the 
immediate shipment therefrom of seed grain or of 
grain that has become or is in danger of becoming 
out of condition, it may direct the placing of cars at 
such point otherwise than as aforesaid but without 
discrimination, and in any such case the directions of 
the Board shall be complied with by the railway 
agent. 1930, c. 5, s. 68. 


69. Every railway agent shall, before making any 
distribution or directing the placing of cars in accord- 
ance with section 68, satisfy himself that all such cars 
are in proper condition to be loaded with grain, and 
the placing pursuant to any application of any car 
that is not in such condition shall not be deemed to 
be a compliance with the provisions of this Act. 1930, 
Coy S...09: 


70. Upon the placing of any car pursuant to any 
application, the railway agent shall make and sign a 
note on the original application stating the fact, the 
number of the car, and the time of the giving of 
notice of the placing thereof, and shall, upon the com- 
pletion of the loading and the billing of such car, make 
a further note thereon accordingly. 1930, c. 5, s. 70. 


71. (1) Every person who receives notice of the 
placing of a car pursuant to any application shall, 
within three hours thereafter, give notice to the rail- 
way agent of his ability and intention to load such car. 


(2) The loading of every car placed pursuant to 
an application shall be commenced within twenty-four 
hours after the giving of notice of ability and inten- 
tion to load the same, and such loading shall, in the 
months of September, October and November in each 
year, be completed within twenty-four hours, and at 
any other time within forty-eight hours, after the 
giving of such notice. 

(3) Where, after any car has been placed in ac- 
cordance with any application, notice of ability and 
intention to load the same has not been given, or the 
loading thereof has not commenced within the times 
hereinbefore limited, the application shall be can- 
celled and shall be marked accordingly with the date 
of the cancellation and the initials of the railway agent. 

(4) Any car placed pursuant to any application 
cancelled under this section shall forthwith be assigned 
in fulfilment of the first application entitled to be ful- 
filled by the placing of a car of the capacity of the 
car in question at the place where such car then is, 
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and if there is no such application, shall be treated 
as an available car upon the next following distribution 
of cars. 1930, c. 5, s. 71. 


72. No car that, pursuant to any application, has 
been placed at an elevator or a loading platform or 
on a siding shall before being loaded be moved from 
such elevator or loading platform or siding except on 
the direction of the railway agent in accordance with 
the provisions hereinbefore contained. 1930, c. 5, s. 72. 


73. Any railway agent who refuses or fails to 
comply with the provisions of this Act with respect to 
the car order book and the distribution of cars in 
accordance with applications contained therein is guilty 
of an offence, and is liable on summary conviction to 
a fine not exceeding twenty-five dollars for a first offence 
and for any second or subsequent offence is liable 
on summary conviction to imprisonment for not more 
than two months or to a fine not exceeding two hun- 
dred dollars. 1930, c. 5, s. 73. 


74, The Board may, if after inquiry it is of opinion 
that any application in any car order book has been 
improperly made, direct such application to be can- 
celled. 1930, c. 5, s. 74. 


75. Where any car order book is lost or destroyed 
the railway agent shall forthwith report the fact to 
the Board, which shall make inquiry into the circum- 
stances and shall give such directions as the circum- 
stances require for the reconstitution of the car order 
book and the distribution of cars at the shipping point 
to which the same relates. 1930, c. 5, s. 75. 


76. Where no railway agent has been appointed 
to act as such at any siding on any line of railway 
in the Western Division from which grain may be 
shipped, other than a siding constructed for crossing 
purposes only, the railway company on whose line of 
railway such siding is shall, if the Board so directs, 
appoint some person to act as custodian of a car order 
book at such siding between such dates as the Board 
may specify; every person so appointed shall be fur- 
nished with a car order book and shall during the 
period specified by the Board, perform at such siding 
all the duties imposed by this Act upon a railway 
agent with respect to a car order book. 1930, c. 5, s. 76. 
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Public Country Elevators 


109. (1) Except as provided in section 108, the 
operator or manager of every licensed public country 
elevator shall, at all reasonable hours on each day 
upon which the elevator is open, receive all grain 
offered thereat for storage without discrimination and 
in the order in which it is offered, provided that there 
is in the elevator available storage accommodation for 
grain of the variety and grade of such grain and of 
the character desired by the person by whom the grain 
is offered. 

(2) Nothing in this section requires the operator 
or manager of any elevator to receive any grain that 
has become or is in a condition such that it is likely 
to become out of condition. 
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(3) Any breach of the provisions of this section 
is punishable on summary conviction by imprisonment 
for not more than six months or by a fine not exceed- 
ing five hundred dollars. 1930, c. 5, s. 108; 1939, c. 36, 
s. 42. 


115. (1) When the holder or holders of any elevator 
receipts covering grain in store in a licensed public 
country elevator have caused to be placed at such 
elevator a railway car or other conveyance for the 
purpose of receiving such grain, the operator or man- 
ager of such elevator shall discharge forthwith into 
such car or other conveyance, to the extent of its 
capacity, the identical grain, or the quantity and grade 
of grain, to which the holders of the elevator receipts 
are entitled, as the case may require. 

(2) Forthwith upon the loading of any railway 
car as aforesaid the operator or manager shall, if so 
requested by the holder or holders of the elevator 
receipts cause such car to be billed to such terminal 
elevator or other consignee ag may have been directed 
by the holder or holders and shall, upon obtaining 
the consignee’s receipt for the grain, and upon the 
surrender of the elevator receipts and the payment of 
the freight charges if any and all other lawful charges 
in respect of the grain, deliver the consignee’s receipt 
to the holder of the elevator receipts. 

(3) Where the consignee’s receipt does not cover 
all the grain covered by any elevator receipt, there 
shall be exchanged therefor, in addition to the con- 
signee’s receipt, a new elevator receipt for the balance 
of such grain. 1930, c. 5, s. 114. 
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134. (1) Subject to this section, the operator of 
every licensed public or semi-public terminal elevator 
and, unless otherwise provided by the terms of his 
licence, the operator of every eastern elevator, shall, 
without discrimination and in the order in which the 
same arrives at such elevator and is offered, receive 
into such elevator all grain of any grade for which 
there is available storage of the kind required by the 
person by whom such grain is offered. 

(2) No operator of a terminal elevator or an 
eastern elevator shall receive into such elevator for 
storage in transit for reshipment out of Canada any 
grain grown outside Canada unless he is first author- 
ized to do so by a regulation or order of the Board. 

(3) Notice of the terms of any licence relieving 
the manager of any elevator from the obligation im- 
posed by subsection (1) shall, forthwith upon the issue 
of such licence be notified to every recognized grain 
exchange in Canada. 

(4) Nothing in this section requires any manager 
of a terminal elevator or eastern elevator to receive 
any grain that has deteriorated or has become or is 
likely to become out of condition. 

(5) Any breach of the provisions of this section 
is punishable on indictment by imprisonment for not 
more than two years or by a fine not exceeding five 
thousand dollars, and on summary conviction by im- 
prisonment for not more than six months or by a fine 
not exceeding five hundred dollars. 1939, c. 35, s. 50; 
1950, c. 24, s. 6. 
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Schedule One—Canada Grain Act 1930 (RS. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No 


Statutory Grades of Western Grain 


Rep Spring WHEAT 


1 Manitoba Hard. 

1 Manitoba Northern. 

2 Manitoba Northern. 

38 Manitoba Northern. 

4 Manitoba Northern. 

4 Special. 

1 Canada Western Garnet. 
2 Canada Western Garnet. 
3 Canada Western Garnet. 


AmperR Durum WHEAT 


1 Canada Western Amber Durum. 
2 Canada Western Amber Durum. 
3 Canada Western Amber Durum. 
4 Canada Western Amber Durum. 
5 Canada Western Amber Durum. 
6 Canada Western Amber Durum. 


Wuite Spring WHEAT 


1 Western Canada White Spring. 
2 Western Canada White Spring. 
3 Western Canada White Spring. 
4 Western Canada White Spring. 


WIntTER WHEAT 


1 Alberta Red Winter. 
2 Alberta Winter. 
3 Alberta Winter. 


Mrxep WHEAT 


1 Canada Western Mixed Wheat. 
2 Canada Western Mixed Wheat. 
3 Canada Western Mixed Wheat. 
4 Canada Western Mixed Wheat. 
5 Canada Western Mixed Wheat. 
6 Canada Western Mixed Wheat. 


Oats 


1 Canada Western. 
2 Canada Western. 
Extra 3 Canada Western. 
.3 Canada Western. 


Extra No. 1 Feed. 


No 
No 
No 


mieeeds 
2) Feed: 
.3 Feed. 


Mixed Feed Oats. 


BARLEY 


No. 1 Canada Western Six Row. 
No. 2 Canada Western Six Row. 


No 
No 
No 


. 8 Canada Western Six Row. 
. 1 Canada Western Two Row. 
. 2 Canada Western Two Row. 


No. 1 Feed. 


No 
No 


. 2 Feed. 
. 3 Feed. 


1952) 


B. Letters and Documents Pertaining to Present 
Box Car Allocation Procedures 


1. The Canadian Wheat Board—lInstruc- 
tions to the Trade—No. 12, dated Sep- 
tember 13, 1955 directing that country 
elevator agents should apply to local 
railway agents for cars for authorized 
shipments. 

2. Letter dated August 11, 1958 from the 
Chief Commissioner, Canadian Wheat 
Board to Mr. John Bracken re general 
procedures including the “secret” for- 
mula. 

Norte: Other Letters and Documents relating 
to box car allocation have been embodied else- 
where in the Report as follows: 

(a) Recommendations of Standing Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Colonization re 
box car distribution—See p. 5, Ch. II. 

(b) Letter dated July 13, 1954 from the Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce to the 
Chief Commissioner, Canadian Wheat 
Board, re the method to be followed in 
distributing shipping orders among the 
various handling companies—See p. 19, 
Ghee Ve 

(c) Letter dated August 30, 1955 from the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce to the 
Transport Controller directing that in- 
structions be issued to the railways to 
spot box cars at elevators at local ship- 
ping points in proportion to the Wheat 
Board orders approved for those points. 
See p. 20, Ch. V. 

(d) Resolution of United Grain Growers Lim- 
ited, dated January 21, 1958. See p. 3, 
Glin Dae 


B-!—Instructions Directing that Country Elevator 
Agents Should Apply to Local Railway Agents for 
Cars for Authorized Shipments 


The Canadian Wheat Board 
Instructions to the Trade 


No. 12 


ATTENTION ALL COMPANIES: 


Dear Sirs: 

The attention of all companies is directed to Cir- 
cular 238 issued by the Board of Grain Commissioners 
under today’s date reading as follows: 

Having been advised that licensees of coun- 
try elevators are not owners of wheat, oats and 
barley stored in their elevators and purchased from 
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producers for Wheat Board account, the Board 
therefore directs that applications for cars in the 
car order book will not be accepted from licensees 
or agents of such elevators for wheat, oats and 
barley which have been purchased from producers. 
Any application made for a car to ship wheat, 
oats or barley, which grain after delivery to the 
elevator has been purchased for Wheat Board 
account, will automatically be cancelled. 
Companies are advised that they should imme- 
diately instruct their country agents that, as they 
receive authority from the Canadian Wheat Board 
to ship wheat, oats or barley for account the Board, 
they should immediately apply to their local railway 
agent for sufficient cars to enable them to complete 
such authorized shipments. The same procedure should 
be followed in connection with car requirements for 
the shipment of malting barley delivered by producers 
under special over-quota permits and for the shipment 
of rye and flaxseed as authorized by the Board. 
In this connection we would advise that the rail- 
way companies have been instructed by the Transport 
Controller that cars for the shipment of grain author- 
ized by the Canadian Wheat Board are to be sup- 
plied in proportion to the Wheat Board orders ap- 
proved for the point. 
Yours very truly, 
THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


Approved for the Board by: 
W. RIDDEL 
Commissioner. 
Reference: 
W. F. Robbins 
September 13th, 1955. 


B-2—Letter from the Chief Commissioner, Canadian Wheat 
Board, to Chairman of the Commission re General 
Procedures Inchiding the “Secret” Formula 


The Canadian Wheat Board 

423 Main Street, 
Winnipeg 2, Man. 
August eleventh, 1958 

Mr. John Bracken, 

Chairman, 

Box Car Distribution Enquiry, 

167 West Block, 

Department of Trade and Commerce, 

Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Mr. Bracken: 

Further to our discussions in Ottawa last week 
regarding the procedures being followed by our Board 
jn issuing instructions to our agents for the shipment 
of grain from country elevators to terminal and mill 
destinations, I am pleased to set out herein the man- 
mer in which such orders have been placed with the 
elevator companies, as well as to outline for you the 
objectives we have in mind in issuing shipping instruc- 
tions. 

The Canadian Wheat Board Act sets out the 
objectives of the Board as follows: 

“The Board is incorporated with the object of 
marketing in an. orderly manner, in inter-provin- 
cial and export trade, grain grown in Canada...” 
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To this end the Board has been granted certain 
powers to buy, take delivery of, store, transfer, 
sell, ship or otherwise dispose of grain and to enter 
into various forms of agreements and contracts. 
The Canadian Wheat Board is first and foremost 
a marketing agency, charged with the responsibility 
of purchasing grain from producers in the desig- 
nated area of Western Canada at guaranteed min- 
imum prices, and merchandizing such grain in the 
domestic and export markets for the best advan- 
tage of western producers. 


Under surplus supply conditions the Board has 
found it necessary to institute a system of delivery 
quotas designed to achieve two purposes: 

(a) to grant, to the degree possible, equal delivery 
opportunity to all producers within the area 
of the Board’s jurisdiction; 

(b) to ensure adequate supplies of specific grades 
and types of grain required to meet market 
demand. 

In its larger responsibility as a marketing agency it 
is the opinion of the Board that the second of these 
objectives is the more important. 


In connection with the latter responsibility, the 
Board has had to exercise its authority in relation to 
the forward movement of grain from country to ter- 
minal positions. In this regard, it has been necessary 
to institute a system of shipping preferences to ensure 
that grains or grades of grain in market demand are 
available in saleable positions. 


Prior to the 1954-55 crop year, the Board, when 
issuing instructions for the shipment of Board grain, 
followed various procedures. In some instances our 
shipping orders were related to each elevator com- 
pany’s liability by grade. In other cases orders were 
related to stocks and grades in store the elevators in 
particular areas. At times companies were simply 
instructed to ship certain grades taken in for Board 
account as box cars were made available by the rail- 
way companies. Cars were distributed by the railway 
companies at local points on the basis of the car order 
book, or on a basis agreed upon between the com- 
panies concerned, or, failing either of these, on the 
basis of one car per elevator. 


At the beginning of the 1954-55 crop year, how- 
ever, following discussions held by the Agricultural 
Committee of the House of Commons and subsequent 
recommendations of that Committee to the Govern- 
ment, our Board was instructed by the Government, 
“to allocate shipping orders between the various ele- 
vator companies in as equitable a manner as possible, 
taking all relevant factors into consideration.” 


Since the receipt of these instructions from the 
Government, which have not yet been cancelled or 
amended, our Board has been allocating shipping orders 
for the movement of specific types and grades of grain 
to the various elevator companies which act as our 
agents. The division of the order to individual stations 
has been the responsibility of each company, subject 
to Board approval. 


The Canadian Wheat Board, since the beginning 
of the 1954-55 crop year, has allocated shipping orders 
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to the elevator companies pursuant to the directive 
from the Government of Canada and considering the 
following factors: 


1. The market requirements by grains and grades 
of grain. 

2. Space available in terminal and forward posi- 
tion, having in mind the best possible utiliza- 
tion of railway equipment. 

3. The necessity of having a back-log of open 
shipping orders in the country to enable effi- 
cient operation by the railways. 

4. The necessity, to the degree possible, of equal- 
izing producer delivery opportunities and the 
utilization of all space in country elevators to 
maximize producer deliveries. 


In determining the share of each shipping order 
received by each company, the Board takes into 
account: 

(a) The proportion of business each company en- 
joyed in country elevators in years prior to 
congestion developing and during the period 
when producers had the opportunity of deli- 
vering their grain to any elevator at a ship- 
ping point, with necessary adjustments being 
made in respect of changes in the ownership 
of facilities. 

(b) The individual company’s liability to the 
Board covering the particular type or grade 
of grain to be shipped. 

(c) The amount of business each company is 
originating during the current crop year. 

(d) The proportion of previous shipping orders 
each company has received from our Board 
during the crop year to date. 

(e) The unauthorized shipments, or shipments of 
grades other than those authorized, which 
have been made by each company. 


In cases where a particular kind or grade of grain 
is in short supply, the Board, at times, authorizes the 
elevator companies to ship such stocks without special 
authorization by the Board. Such shipments are re- 
garded as “open” shipments and are not taken into 
consideration in the Board allocation. 


Cars for shipment of malting barley, representing 
business originated by the various companies on 4 
strictly competitive basis, are not included in our allo- 
cation. Cars for the shipment of flaxseed are in a sim- 
ilar category. 


In September, 1955, after the problem of car allo- 
cation had been further considered by the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the House of Commons, and, on 
instructions from the Government, the Transport Con- 
troller requested the railway companies to place cars 
at individual elevators at a station, for the shipment 
of grain authorized by our Board, in proportion to 
the Wheat Board orders held by each elevator at the 
point. Since that date cars for the shipment of grain 
have been distributed on this basis between elevators 
at individual shipping points. 

As previously indicated, the Board has followed 
a policy of issuing each shipping authorization to the 
company concerned, leaving to its management the 


responsibility of proportioning the orders among the 
various stations where they operate elevators, subject 
to Board approval as related to the quota in effect. 
It is the considered opinion of our Board that the 
operating companies are in the best position to propor- 
tion the orders to individual stations where they are 
represented in order to provide maximum service to 
their patrons. The Board is concerned with the station 
allocation mainly insofar as it affects the relative quota 
positions, and the equalization of delivery opportu- 
nity among all producers. 

In the event that the indicated movement out of 
a particular shipping point is in excess of the Board’s 
wishes relative to the quota in effect, the company’s 
division to such stations is revised accordingly, and 
is available for distribution to other stations or cre- 
dited to their subsequent allotments. 

It has not been the policy of the Board to dis- 
close the proportionate shares of each order which the 
individual companies receive. It is our opinion that 
making such information public would lead to a great 
deal of confusion and misunderstanding. It is con- 
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sidered, that the release of such information without 
full particulars regarding the company’s share of prev- 
ious orders, their stock liability, the total amount of 
grain that we want to move forward to meet the 
market requirement, penalties assessed covering prev- 
ious unauthorized shipments, etc., would not be in 
the best interests of the companies or the Board. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada publish weekly sta- 
tistics showing country receipts of all grains by prov- 
inces and, as each company knows the amount of grain 
taken into their own elevators, they are always in a 
position to determine the exact share of the total 
business they are enjoying. 

I trust that this brief summary of the policies 
being followed by our Board when authorizing the 
shipment of grain taken in for our account will be 
helpful to you in your study of the box car alloca- 
tion problem. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. C. McNAMARA, 
Chief Commissioner. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES 


C. Statistical Tables 

1. Statement of Public Country Elevators 
as at December 1, 1957, by Companies 
and Capacity. Includes data on the Per- 
centage of Receipts in 1956-57 for the 
Pools and for Other Companies Com- 
bined. 

2. Country Elevator Capacities and Re- 
ceipts, 1943-44 to 1956-57 by (a) Pools 
and (b) North-West Line Elevators As- 
sociation, and United Grain Growers 
Limited, Combined. 

3. Canadian Wheat Board Payments to 
Producers for No. 1 Northern Wheat, 
1943-44 to 1956-57. 


4. Canadian Wheat Board Payments to 
Producers for No. 2 C.W. Oats and No. 
3 C.W. 6-Row Barley, 1949-50 to 1956- 
57. 


5. Canadian Wheat Board Payments to 
Producers for Specified Grades of Wheat, 
1951-52 to 1956-57. 


6. Canadian Wheat Board Payments to 
Producers for Specified Grades of Oats, 
1951-52 to 1956-57. 


7. Canadian Wheat Board Payments to 
Producers for Specified Grades of Bar- 
ley, 1951-52 to 1956-57. 


C-{—Public Country Elevators as at December |, 1957 by Companies and Capacity with Percentage of Receipts in 
1956-57 for Pools and for Other Companies Combined 


No. of 
Elevators 
United Grain Growers Ltd............. aN re ern 676 
Searle’ Grain' Cos Utdiucce nat sae se eter eee 462 
HederaltGrainvlamitedanens creer ernie eee ere 454 
PioneersGrain Coy Wid: amen oe pe seen coer ener 439 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co. (1943) Ltd................. 331 
NationaluGraint©o. lutdeasc. cece eee eee 324 
Canadian Consolidated Grain Co. Ltd................ 130 
Ogilvie Mlour Mills'Coalitd ia. ceeceeeeee ie tees 128 
Patersonidsi Sons itd sae Neve selcenteeneneer tenet tee arene 104 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Ltd................... 98 
McCabe Grain Cos litdeern- cee ae ene eee 90 
Parrish & Hermmbeckersiitdtaesta eos 65 
Weyburn Klour Malls it dieessanceeerteniteeieacrmer iter 19 
Ellison Milling & Elevator Co. Ltd................. Be 18 
Inter'Ocean Grain!’ Coy Litde-c-e seeeeee eee nee 10 
Scottish Cooperative Wholesale Society Ltd.......... 10 
Canada, West Grain! Con lisdessesee arene ee 6 
Midland & Pacific Grain Corporation Ltd............. 3 
24 Companies eee Soon Oe Ba ASE Oe 
6iwith 2ielevators each s «\s92.h eee ee eect 30 
18 wathewelevators cach mice encrretrreteere 
Total @inerandsU.G> Ga eee 3,397 
Manitoba kool Mlevatorsa.cs sane eee 268 
Saskatchewan! Wheat) Fool’. a.1eieeie ern eaten 1,145 
Alberta Wheat: Poolis-c. eee eee 533 
5, 343 


Capacity 
Percent- 
Percent- age of 
age of Receipts 
Total Total Average 1956-57 
48, 923, 300 72,400 
31,016, 000 €7, 100 
26, 431,000 58, 200 
34, 590, 600 78, 800 
22,704, 300 68, 600 
22, 232,900 68, 500 
6,372, 700 49, 000 
7,598, 000 59, 400 
7,320,000 70,400 
5,295, 400 54,000 
6, 235, 000 69,001 
4, 283, 500 65, 900 
1,418,590 74,700 
1,857, 200 103, 200 
957, 200 95,700 
426, 000 42,600 
592, 000 98, 600 
281,000 93, 700 
2,236, 300 74, 500 
230,770, 990 60.8 67,900 56.0 
20,015, 000 Bad 74, 600 7.6 
85, 888, 700 22.6 75,000 25.8 
42,939, 250 11.3 80, 500 10.6 
379, 613, 940 100.0 71,000 100.0 


Source: Elevators and Capacities: Board of Grain Commissioners. 
Receipts: North West Line Elevators Association Brief. 
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C-2—Country Elevator Capacities and Receipts, 1943-44 to 1956-57 


Pools Line and U.G.G. Combined 

Percent- Percent- Percent- Percent- 

age of age of age of age of 

Total Total Total Total Total Total 

Capacity Receipts Capacity Receipts Capacity Receipts Capacity Receipts 

WD4S=44 2 Fae et aise wreciele's 115.1m. 216.8m. 37.6 38.2 190.9 351.1 62.4 61.8 
1944 EAB ests Semtets « Suste 114.5 234.5 37.6 41.4 189.9 331.9 62.4 58.6 
AQAS 4G eee aie «<j a s.ciats oe 105.5 186.5 38.3 44.8 170.3 229.4 61.7 55.2 
19S G4 errata a1ciea oporcys 101.8 219.5 38.1 43.3 165.1 287.2 61.9 56.7 
1947-487 ay. oreo nisregi 101.4 173.7 38.3 43.5 163.2 225.9 61.7 56.5 
1 Oe tee Conennae Sear 102.6 212.5 38.6 44.5 163.1 265.3 61.4 55.5 
104025 0A fat octal vei os 104.5 212.6 39.3 46.3 161.6 246.8 60.7 53.7 
1950-Ol ests « clecin soe «© « 110.2 247.0 39.3 44.3 170.0 310.5 60.7 55.7 
TOOL 52ers ce sey cielays ots 115.9 308.1 39.1 42.4 180.3 419.5 60.9 57.6 
Ch WEEEY Se ermonmeeiomoe 123.8 349.7 39.3 41.9 190.9 485.1 60.7 58.1 
1958-548 ie dears sscorloee 130.2 246.6 39.4 41.0 200.9 354.6 60.6 59.0 
1954 — OD eerysccher steak «.akeick- 137.0 225.7 39.9 43.4 206.1 293.8 60.1 56.6 
Ob D =O One ctenr Ys clevorr nicl 145.3 248.8 39.5 44.4 222.7 311.4 60.5 55.6 
MORO AWenecoceneosneeee 147.6 254.3 39.3 44.0 228.0 324.2 60.7 56.0 


eee Oe 


Sourcr: Board of Grain Commissioners. 


C-3—Canadian Wheat Board Payments to Producers for No. | Northern Wheat Basis in Store Fort William/Port Arthur or 
Vancouver Crop Years 1943-44 to 1956-57 


Total 
Crop Initial Adjustment Interim Final Realized 
Year Payment Payment Payment Payment Price 

(dollars per bushel) 

IME SLO LSueonoubede dawos ares seuotoecmor eater. 1.25 — — .123 1.373 
IGE eS oy qude doe See Bite Doe NOD ADU e ec Ocmeoe 1.25 — = .189 1.439 
IOAN. «ato co oine cae O o Dp OOO oD cococpecerank 1.25 .50 — 084 1.834 
TY age 3a0 dos JOA DOME OOn Ab odeneeine 5 Saorr 1.35 .40 = 084 1.834 
iE. voonla ca accusao snp nope ne > oGUSEomuoGoeT 1.35 .40 — 084 1.834 
IMAM 3k oR spadtot.es oobonqonsiuagoesooc oo mAge 1.55 .20 = . 084 1.834 
AGRE (eeepc oreo a che ees ofateretsletolenesereressierels o/elels 1.75 = = . 084 1.834 
IOAN: ce anan son oo 2406000 Us Bob UCUD ERO DROOA 1.40 .20 — .258 1.858 
TOE, <.07 ho doodboss apnseonees pgdasqoe seudne 1.40 .20 — 236 1.836 
TPA obec ooosusupeoonoocHobopoconpogdcdanobd 1.40 20 12 099 1.819 
WYRE 5 nen does > Sores pnNOgo danDaconaspentc. 1.40 _ 10 064 1.564 
TOMER. wae 19 cok Sno oman oHUudodeeBesoN GDS O00GT 1.40 _— 10 151 1.651 
RAY oo oc et aoSeousmeroonone jopsoRewAaCIne OGG 1.40 —_ .10 109 1.609 
WEGLGY/,. aa hogonteoces 90000005 joosoUaaeE OO COUnC 1.40 - .10 .088 1.588 


ee Ee ee 
Source: Annual Reports Canadian Wheat Board. 
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C-4—Canadian Wheat Board Payments to Producers for No. 2 Canada Western Oats, Basis in Store Fort William/Port Arthur 
Crop Years 1949-50 to 1956-57 


Final 
Crop Initial Adjustment Final Realized 
Year Payment Payment Payment Price 

(cents per bushel) 

VOAG=5O sb vis oe ale hele we Ravel inc Grareladeret. aro eset hareipmeue ele avatavete te aitelaueletnree 65 —_ 19.1 84.1 
HEY Tod So 3) Ree ry eran IE en yen i Selon aes AOR c hide rotialane tay cus 65 10 9.8 84.8 
TOSI H52s 6 82 ccs Reet achades oc are Re ie ee ne er rT ese a 65 — 18.8 83.8 
fA Gyan ps eres SRSeR Lh ct nha riction Scnaenionn pte eet 65 — 9.1 74.1 
TOS SADE «cape dalela's A TOe, Werte Re a GRA STEER DN cree aces 3 an eee 65 _— Grats) 70.5 
LOB SDD. cd cnspeseenwiece wane aalesd oak anger ai tnememe ste estate cere tlereaOeeN eee meeaa ers oie ese 65 7 8.7 80.7 
1 ia Rd, SR he A Ae Alb ait Ri ol tet Soret elitn Mats exee Ad Dat te 65 — 14.8 79.8 
1 (eee er Vea ARMee Rigo Lrodtca eee G7 a inertia alticng oe 65 _ — 65.0 


Canadian Wheat Board Payments to Producers for No. 3 Canada Western 6-Row Barley, Basis in Store Fort-William/Port Arthur 
Crop Years 1949-50 to 1956-57 


1940-50 Be gees to ae hc ei ER ete eae Re Mulntee ree era 93 — 58.0 151.0 
LO5OS5Le Sl Foe eS Ae SN ee serie ad ee aot ae Sa 93 20 21.1 134.1 
VOB LS g. éc cise 5te, se fe sage oes wie pe alee eae caee TE Geese Ste Sr see oo 96 20 13.3 129.3 
1 LYE Po ene cee OR OME MAe Re oars. Vetere es Wy ot BR ee Sa vee 96 15 13.5 124.5 
LOB S= BAR a tursbeetrel suave crear eye Se ree tPA ae 96 _ 10.0 106.0 
A QSAR eesti vara Qtelneres se teods sacs a ee ma ars pees re AEH ace ae Et ae 96 10 4.5 110.5 
EOL Re aeee SEATS RR yA ohare tain ies ieenaiea cote e ae a"eels 96 — 12.8 108.8 
UT eis fe AI ee ERR ee Se Be ry AN WUE Me ci cA MINE 96 — 6.0 102.0 
Source: Annual Reports Canadian Wheat Board. 
C-5—Canadian Wheat Board Payments to Producers for Specified Grades of Wheat, 
Basis in Store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver 
Final Final 
Initial Realized Initial Realized 
Wheat Payment Price Wheat Payment Price 
(dollars per bushel) (dollars per bushel) 
1951-52: 1954-55: 
iINOwIUNortherniae eo. eeene eee 1.40 1.83569 NOs IMNOrthernaeerenc secrete 1.40 1.65066 
INoszHNiorthernes semen teen one Sy 1.81579 Nomen Northernesas eee ree 1.36 1.61397 
INOzoINOrtbernae sees enn eaee 1.34 1.79589 INGE NG TNR os comune ockeoap pec 1.34 1.56387 
NowdsNortherenesser acre er 1.26 1.73609 INoa4: Northernsaeeeeene ana SSRN 1.26 1.47657 
INoonW heats ener arte tra eee 1.16 1.60547 Nob sWheatameeinetianseoar one 12 1.18619 
INO GO VW Heat oer seis tater 1.06 1.52567 INO:.6' Wheate nates arses nae ie, 1.06 1.14619 
HeedsWheatie cee emake ons one 1.00 1.49597 
1952-58: 
1955-56: 
ae Northern... .sesieedss os ay EStB(2 Nowi@Noruhernmaiesseeer a unctien ee 1.40 1.60893 
Ona NiOPtnern. rattan ne a see iad 1.79185 Ne ING EE 1.36 1.57838 
INO MoM NOrL ern apace eters 1.34 1.76567 Ce He Ee pan Ope ecaae oiar a eaay® - ‘ 
NoGNonbene te hee 1.26 1.71711 No. 3 Northern Ae ORR Hire § GA oIREN news fe 1.34 1.49948 
re (ee TO Oe Ee oy 1.16 1.57507 INoa4 dNorthernmescaca ree 1.26 1.44592 
; INOMDIWiheatimdancertecicnten elects 1.10 1.29905 
NowbiWiheats acdc ase <lanetoae 1.06 1.52664 : ; 
: INOLWGJWihea tet piss nba sae mre or 1.04 1.26868 
HECGEW HEA LAr aan eerie 1.00 1.46948 ; 
1958-54: 
ING eNO KUN ernae eee errors 1.40 1.56426 1956-57: 
Nowy NOLtbern.geereei ai oentn oe Ihees 1.51920 NosiaNorthernaee eisai eee 1.40 1.58838 
INCE BY IN oH aVAO AL, soe semote ue hos ays 1.34 1.49488 INOw2E North ernnaene. memset: 1.36 1.54892 
Noa uNorunenn esse ace eee ae 1.26 1.44568 INO sor NOLGHern een sateen ae eos 1.47978 
INiog ORW Nea bh een eramecr wel raceeiaa 1.12 1.32924 iINom4eNorthernanc tier mae tier eae 1.37880 
INO si GEW eaten iat vac seer nce ert 1.06 1.29538 No.5: Wheat eeerocoas- siete sae 1.08 1.25521 
MeediWiheaitcn: ccteeeee ote noe ce 1.00 1.26726 Nos6iWheateecateo ccc nee cottet. 1.02 1.17871 


Sourcn: Annual Reports Canadian Wheat Board. 
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C-6—Canadian Wheat Board Payments to Producers for Specified Grades of Oats, 
Basis in Store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver 


Final Final 
Tnitial Realized Tnitial Realized 
Oats Payment Price Oats Payment Price 
(cents per bushel) (cents per bushel) 
1951-52: 1954-66: 
INO CONN cence Nain ttre ee bibn ay, sts 65 83.80 IN 05:25 Westnet ares nel te wats 65 80.74 
HIXtrArINOSso Cate tect sess ae: — — xtravNors ©.Wes cont ciaeee ae 62 78.92 
Noms Cs Wrttee deste hres cies are 62 80.92 INOW CW Reece. ee ie ene 62 75.23 
ExtraNovl peed qees ccc eteiscne 62 80.56 extra Now. Meedeec.cent. osama 62 73.26 
NOt LEMOCU re ieet is ore ea siadet sere 60 77.76 No}: Lo'eed Wie aks eee ol ees 60 71.35 
IN Osu COC mee tincer ites ea oc iro ste rere 53 Joule INOS.2 Peed... ccenteendsat se. cnet 55 68.33 
INOW SE GCd aa. a eect citer nek tea ts 48 v2.08 ING NS) CCU acre Meine erase eee 48 64.66 
1952-53: 1955-56: 
INIOTE OPW conte ta siraisie ssecianee 65 74,12 NOE 2ICEW snace tlie hotest eee 65 79.84 
MUXtP ANOS) Or Wanedce coanetes cw oe 66 62 71.97 Extra NOG sWiskesdan deine ae 62 76.32 
Is BOF Gunns soho Ooh ARBs e a eee Bore 62 Glee INGOs On cWictrere Gots ees ceca eee 62 72.78 
EXE raw Owe HOGG tens. cep oe certs 62 Yl pp PixtraiNos i Heed. 5.72.00 62 73.08 
NOM Ie Cede aereacans.cieciieainies a snes 60 68.47 Nowl Needyiiee nissan ase eee: 60 71.44 
ING a Gere ke Sis seh A ae Ge 53 66.40 INOma meet eceu etapa aio ee 55 68.93 
INSEE COU bern clei tr eiaeiane es eiocs 48 64.02 INOS edia. carenicers Ante bee Sovran 48 65.61 
1953-54: 1956-57: 
NOR 2 Ge Wit, cence eA is aes 6 65 70.51 INO oC! Waa oo ie eee 65 65 
OSG A NO sOLG so Waele seetiiaters sashes 62 68.36 Fixtra Nos oi. VWicaieaes cee soe ners 62 62 
EN creme Ch 2 Wins, opicisatatoy ie ouaa note oat ous oreo 62 67.83 INO £3) Ci Wiss tae sche cece ones 62 62 
(Pixtrae NOs le eed cn aaemavekVecccies oie 62 68.14 xXtradiNion lalee dick cemeenorte ceo 62 62 
IN OSeLER COCs eae a olrs cicke Gis lavelersa eet 60 66.17 Noe eed ti. agrees eigen 60 60 
OMAP EIOCGG Merril aetececiterecres cers ose’ 55 64 18 ING 2 COC oso ne ae eect cana 55 55 
INosomeed tee cheese oh eamieen aids 48 61.37 INOS CE costco Feet yecnien tenia 48 48 


Source: Annual Reports Canadian Wheat Board. 


C-7—Canadian Wheat Board Payments to Producers for Specified Grades of Barley, 
Basis in Store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver 


Final Final 


Initial Realized Initial Realized 
Barley Payment Price Barley Payment Price 
(cents per bushel) (cents per bushel) 
1951-52: 1954-55: 
INOwe rw se Six. DROW. feens ate fe sio< 96 129.33 INO. CaW SiS ROW saenieei es clecie she 98 115.10 
NOMA CMWasix Rowen nol 90 122.68 AN Oba) GoW a OLS P LUO. elses rsieleteieiy ae 96 110.50 
Rabe en oe. pe ue No. 4.C.W. Six Row.....000..000-. 90 102.59 
oe: hea Ee a ae Oe ae a a Nop COW. Lwo DOWsrcssomeaner 91 112.79 
INOR OPH CEC Met itisic Soe see eee eis 80 117.59 No. 3 CW. Two Row. cccccccce eee 88 106.84 
NGA LEO ona F cre eieke oie eteares 75 111.15 Nos Pésdet.-cAre ease uscni act oF 87 100.65 
ING Si COO ys kad yiraies aero se 82 99.83 
1952-53: a 
No. 2 C.W. Six Row.....eceeec0e 98 Dit) dtak Wl aaaetie ta hol Wy pod 
Bir 8 GW, Six ROW: s+ okaeryen sos 96 eo! No. 2:@oWuSix Row: aime ees 98 112.77 
No. 4 C.W. Six Row............... 90 116.74 Neca CW. cix Mow. tp oeee can: 96 108.34 
Non. C-WaL WOMROW:neeeeees close - 91 125.36 Now4rC We Siss Rowsaescds anette 90 101.25 
hee ir 123.36 No.2 C.W. Two Row.....0:0--- 91 110.85 
pga s rotow = ee No. 3 C.W. Two Row.........000+ 88 102.68 
No. 1 Feed... 0.00... 0eeseseeeee. 8 Noh Biteed sit LAA. WA eats 87 99.32 
INO 2) PRC OC uy.1c12saieralts ausistaveierciete accutane 80 111.36 Extra Nos) Peedeyiaae a eee 84 98.69 
IN GORE COC derteiisisie cits tale 8 2S aretecsys 75 106.49 Non?) Heed apaicernsnicer nanan 82 98.69 
INO RS ed ere «cS Rin ae Bey es 75 95.68 
Abie 4g «1956-57: 
TR UEUO Wise sce ete ietesctens 109. LU: 
OO Beare a a a age No, 2 CW. Six Rows .ccc:sstacses 98 106.92 
No. 3 C.W. Six Row.............- 96 105. No.9 CW. Six Rows st ea 96 102.01 
Pie AW Lk TOW creer sien sys 90 95.86 Not 4G. W: Six Row.aid..pesee nes 90 94.80 
INO? 2 'CcW.. Lwo ROWsi.csse0cose ees 91 104.98 INOW2 COW LE WOLLOWisceeh ctcenieees 91 106.12 
ie i 100.11 Nona Gav. wLwo) LUOWere ace eration 88 98.30 
Be ay bre Boras: a nee RE ee Re PET yh 87 92.15 
No. 1 Feed.........-.0++-+-2++005: 87 ; yin Nour Weedo te wit ce ee. 83 89.83 
Rice oe Woe es Se Ne hcce eae os van 4 82 93.75 Wore Fosd tate. ee faces 83 89.83 
Wee Vea ade. nigh ceseen 75 90.25 No.8 Feed. ene, Am tee 76 86.99 


Source: Annual Reports Canadian Wheat Board. 
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1. Data included in this section document 


the historical pattern of wheat produc- 
tion in Canada and point up indirectly 
some of the underlying reasons for the 
upward trend in crop output and the 
development of successive periods of con- 
gestion in storage and handling facilities. 


(a) Wheat Production, Acreage and 
Yield, Prairie Provinces, 50 Years, 
1908-57. 


(b) Production, Disappearance and Car- 
ryover of Wheat in Canada, Crop 
Years, 1941-42 to 1956-57 and 
Average 1935-36 to 1939-40. 


(c) Tractors and Combines on Farms, 
Prairie Provinces, Census Years, 
1936-56. 


(d) Growth of Two Branches of the 

Canada Department of Agriculture. 

(i) Science Service—as Measured 

by Total Annual Expenditure, 
1938-39 to 1957-58. 

(ii) Experimental Farms Service—as 

Measured by Annual Votes, 
1938-39 to 1958-59. 


(e) Utilization of Crop Land in the 
Prairie Provinces, Census Years, 
1911-56. 


. The material in this section portrays 


the patterns of marketing, storage and 
exports of Canadian grains for various 
historical periods and also reflects the 
impact of periods of congestion in grain 
handling facilities on these patterns. 


(a) Farmers’ Monthly Marketings of 
Wheat, Prairie Provinces, Crop 
Years, 1953-54 to 1957-58, and 10 
and 25 year Averages. 


(b 


—— 


Farmers’ Monthly Marketings of 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye and Flax, 
Prairie Provinces, Crop Years 1953- 
54 to 1957-58, and 10 and 25 year 
Averages. 


(c) Farmer’s Marketings and Exports, 
Canada’s Five Major Grains, Crop 
Years 1920-21 to 1956-57. 


(d) Average Monthly Marketings of the 
Five Major Grains in the Prairie 
Provinces, ‘“Congested” Period, Crop 
Years 1952-53 to 1956-57, and 
“Free-Flow” Period, 1945-46 to 
1949-50. 


(e) Country Elevator Capacities by 
Provinces for Selected Years 1912-57. 


(f) Terminal Elevator Capacities, for 
Selected Years 1912-57. 


(g) Ratio of Terminal Elevator Capac- 
ity to Total Capacity by Operating 
Groups for Crop Years 1943-44 to 
1956-57. 


(h) Average Percentage of Licensed 
Grain Storage Capacity Occupied in 
Canada, by Months, “Congested” 
Period, Crop Years 1952-53 to 1956- 
57, and “Free-Flow” Period, 1945-46 
to 1949-50. 


(1) Farm and Total Stocks of Canadian 
Wheat as at July 31, 1921-58. 


(j) All Wheat in Storage on Farms, 
March 31, 1958, Prairie Provinces, 
by Crop Districts. 


(k) Monthly Exports of Canadian Wheat 
and Wheat Flour, Crop Years, 1953- 
54 to 1957-58, and 10 and 30 Year 
Averages. 


(Ll) Monthly Exports of Canada’s Five 
Major Grains and Products, Crop 
Years 1953-54 to 1957-58, and 10 
and 30 Year Averages. 


(m) Car Lots of Grain Loaded in the 
Prairie Provinces, Crop Years 1939- 
40 to 1956-57. 


EK. Maps 


1. The two maps in this section show: 


(a) The location of Storage Facilities 
across Canada and the Flow of Grain 
among them. 


(6) A Generalized Picture of Western 
Canadian Freight Rate Zones Relat- 
ing to Grain. 


2. These four maps set out the acreage dis- 
tribution of wheat, oats and barley and 
the general type-of-farming pattern in 
the Prairie Provinces at the beginning of 
the present period of congestion in grain 
storing and handling facilities. 


(a) Wheat Acreage—Prairie Provinces. 
(6) Oats Acreage—Prairie Provinces. 
(c) Barley Acreage—Prairie Provinces. 


Factual Background Material 


(d) Generalized Types of Farming— 
Western Canada. 


. These three maps point up the variability 


of farming conditions in the Prairie 
Provinces. 


(a) Major Soil Zones—Prairie Provinces. 
(b) Precipitation Zones—Prairie Provinces. 


(c) Frost-Free Periods—Prairie Provinces. 
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D-!-a: Wheat Production, Acreage and Yield, Prairie Provinces, 50 years, 1908-1957 


Seeded Average Yield per 
Year Production Acreage Seeded Acre 

000 bu. 000 acres bu. 
1 OO Ge eae teeteminiscatie se tes ab eesrcy Ris 2 x es 91,853 5,624,000 16.3 
1 OG ener een eS la dale earch catia) afte apy 147 ,482 6,878,000 21.4 
jE Ter neces aceon ta ee a nea ce a Rea Ra A Re 110,167 7,867,000 14.0 
NOM reer Mr tee oa Rene Gers aos 208 , 697 9,990,000 20.9 
[BO le! nay Fae 0 ns eS OT A 204 , 280 10,011,000 20.4 
TOTS ee eR MCT EN Seared ete eer arc meae 209 , 262 10,036,000 20.9 
LOL ere a eee tors reitane eres 140 , 958 9 ,335 ,000 15 
1G ih eeanenreh ot, Mes Lan eho: 2s Goan. 360, 187 13, 868 , 000 26.0 
COREE Ey eer a eee 242,314 14,363,000 16.9 
On ea gt BERN he eh Pat. Psy Vin, 0 ch 211,953 13,619,000 15.6 
il DS ee ore A A Ste cee ace ee SnD 8s 164,436 16,125,000 10.2 
NY Oe asectalhs iba a peste ot oS) Sees ns chee eae Gs 165,544 17,750,000 9.3 
ATE 2A sh Nie A ee 234,138 16,841,000 13.9 
THOT, ser pceininn Bai eaten eth ven aia as Paani 280,098 22,181,000 12.6 
Ee oe 2 ao i 375,194 21 , 223 ,000 Lact 
TROP}. ac len, bh CCA aT ore Yee RRC 452 , 260 20,880 ,000 PAG e 
2055, a) AMR A I Se er re 235 ,694 21,066 ,000 11.2 
TES PA a daraltnty obs Gaehceded i aren eee nee Se cee 367 ,058 19,760,000 18.6 
Onis ae tie an ete eee Slat aed on eas o/s, whats 380,765 21,805 ,000 17.5 
‘of ON) cee 454,559 21,426,000 21.2 
TPAD aay 08 OCT aes 3 ce ee Re RR Pee aCe Ree 544,598 23 , 159,000 23.5 
LZ ce ned ser MORES sb eS 279 ,336 24,197,000 11.5 
PIA: 1 Pee sect Ces eS ys «lh 397 , 300 23,960,000 16.6 
OS ROR ie cs coud mest e-fersranceateyslial cies 301,181 25,586 , 000 11.8 
OS 2 ey eee ret ortiakaie Sete ci ators res. Bie. s. 6 422 ,947 26 ,395 , 000 16.0 
ORS MRM oc seshs ns cai Suleaeeae’ oo sau 263 , 004 25,177,000 10.4 
TRO Ree es ahi ovo ROR Pero ee Cine arene ERIE Tony SACRE 263 , 800 23 , 296 ,000 11.3 
TOES ots bet a Ey Yo 8 8 ee eee crs nonce 264,096 23 , 293 , 000 Mes 
Oey I ob ain cae eie ceo eqs thes ee ots 202,000 24 , 838 , 000 Sak 
103 See oH ian apis GN odaas Aueenaes 156, 800 24,599,000 6.4 
HE es See Ie aie uicehe musts, sintays REED of aya 336 ,000 24,946 ,000 13.5 
GS 0 eI eens ls Fataucat mn kekeh sua Nick oysack susiturs 494,000 25,813,000 19.1 
Nee yo ee he ana ee ee 513,800 27 , 750,000 18.5 
TOG EEE Ee en err anes 296 , 000 21,216,000 14.0 
HOV), i cages <= Nana 08 2 OS ee 529 , 000 20, 653 ,000 25.6 
POs es eo tinaiels Gc maretoraes vy 267 , 800 16,026,000 16.7 
SE ee Oe Teh Ce wa ae enn eee 391,700 21,900,000 17.9 
te ENS. cp aust, hetie'e sa 294 , 600 22,430,000 13:1 
Ps 8 Se a ae a a 393 , 000 23,731,000 16.6 
SAD Mi ieee weeding concep en Ree se ew 320,000 23,357 ,000 ey 
OA Re ADMINS aise 20h she's w intone Ovansee en 356 , 000 22,820,000 15.6 
TREVEG). 1 4 aerial ott aii ine 341,000 26 , 524,000 12.9 
1S ae ee ere TRO EN ee as 439 ,000 26 , 382 ,000 16.6 
IL: 5 Leer es hrs re Ne tire ou swabatausijo,(a age 2S 530,000 24,385,000 Zt 
RGR Ce Fain aca 2d RGU A Coen ay 678,000 25 , 372,000 26.7 
SOc US so pad ends s Hadas cers 604,000 25,517 ,000 23e1 
US lit Boas a 5S Oa ao ka tees nan ene Coo: Oe 305 , 000 24,707 ,000 12.3 
LOD bene eee heerniie tr etn ete te og hs 497 ,000 21,964,000 22:6 
WOO sco boat OES ios Oy IO DEA Oe 551,000 22,064,000 20.0 
Lone we Me Se oe eee 349 , 000 20 , 360 , 000 17.3 


SourcE: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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D-I-b: Wheat—Canada, Production, Disappearance and Carryover, Crop Years, Specified Periods 


Disappearance Carryover, 
: end of 
Production Exports Domestic Total Crop Year 


— million bushels — 


1935-39 Average.......... 312 183 114 297 118 
yO Ye: Bate ee a aa 315 226 145 371 424 
DEAS Fok a tysin eter dyeiste te <a0,5 556 215 170 385 595 
104 AA er Pe 282 344 Lhd 521 357 
TOASRAD  ootaeeewe sss /ajowe ss 415 343 171 514 258 
POSH AG aac wma. sos hae 316 343 158 501 74 
TORU ALa de ie as oe ee Shere 412 239 160 399 86 
POR eA Ore wipes «care ae 339 195 153 348 78 
Depa Owe ite ea gbia space <2 381 232 125 307 102 
1 OO eee <a eed ws 366 225 131 356 112 
LS UE eo ae Re 466 241 149 390 189 
POS MeD eae aiste tots cise nate s/he 554 356 170 526 217 
Pe Oech fa eishate sate = 702 386 150 536 383 
ake Rive 0 ee eee 634 255 144 399 619 
ao BG eg le a, ee 332 252 162 414 537 
BODO = OG ae Wierd ate Se 519 309 167 476 580 
TOSGeate eae Pe oe ahs 573 262 161 423 730 
TO niasse tema niet ls eA ses 371 316 170 486 615 


SourcE: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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TRACTORS AND GRAIN COMBINES ON FARMS, PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


Witactors# secre 


Combines 


(ieee 


1936 


SOURCE: CENSUS OF CANADA 
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D-|-c: Tractors and Grain Combines on Farms, Prairie Provinces, Census Years 1936-1956 


No. of 
Year No. of Tractors Grain Combines 
LS RE eee IMA ee a ee 81,657 9,827 
NED ete inde ee 8 Te ene at es 112,624 18,081 
DTA re wee eh ts 8.5 ofc aie nig ited iesacniees ao MAA Os 151,161 38 , 870 
EN Lae eee PMs a, 5 eu" thnk Aye Gok 2 nadia 236 , 930 79,117 
ae men eee PIM Hea «ba fiioar a Las muy bi eKeanan ee Keke ao 274, 809 116,817 


Source: Census of Canada. 
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D-1-d: Growth of Two Branches of the Canada Department of Agriculture as Measured by (a) Votes 
Administered by the Experimental Farms Service and (b) Total Expenditures by the Science Service 


1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 


1945-46 
1946-47 


1952-53 
1953-54 


Source: Canada Department of Agriculture. 
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Votes 


Administered 


yA 
Experimental 
Farms Service 


ee ee 


$ 
2,851,407 
3,091,836 
2,434,016 
2,424,726 
2,412,595 
2,677,924 
3,193,563 
3, 630, 607 
4,182,598 
4,830,846 
5,810,471 
6,313,203 
8,704,010 
8,651,391 
9,279,725 
9,386,388 
10,832,981 
11,778,694 
13,398,131 
16,005,872 


16,384,517 


Total 


Expenditures 


by 
Science 
Service 
$ 

1,131,080 
1,198,099 
1,055, 499 
1,069,151 
1,317,813 
1,381,431 
1,545,959 
1,809,380 
2,633,959 
3,592,747 
4,357,794 
6,060,697 
7,085,698 
7,489,978 
8,628,459 
8,969 , 369 
9 , 292,422 
9,424,274 
10,723,697 
10,627,549 


nN. a. 
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D-|-e: Utilization of Crop Land—Prairie Provinces, Census Years 1911-1956 


' ‘ Other Crops Including 
Census Year Summerfallow Wheat Improved Pasture 


— Million Acres — 


TI CO0e ES eae ae ee ee 2.3 10.0 10.7 
OTC) Gok ek gt eh f 6.0 14.4 14.0 
eT A Oy AN ee avg AR 11.3 19.4 14.2 
yO | ah eal cra a 12.9 21.8 14.6 
1031, Mile MN Se fe 16.6 25.6 177 
(ers ake aan eae ae 16.9 24.8 19.2 
ONE, He le Nels Eta aa eae 23.1 21.2 21.2 
TOL Me AA ol obeys Stl 20.4 23.4 21.6 
1051 Wee RRR ts feel ocd 21.6 24.4 25.9 
TOSGME ME NMED te hae 24.1 22.1 29.5 


Source: Census of Canada. 
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D-2-a: Cumulative Monthly Farmers’ Marketings' of Wheat, Prairie Provinces’ 


ee eee 
a 


25-year av. 10-year av. 


1932-33 1947-48 1953- 1954- 1955- 1956- 1957- 

1956-57 1956-57 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
rene eee er eee 

— thousand{bushels — 

Rigist..-. cn: Ree eee 19,719 13,149 26,531 162 6,051 6,747 10,570 
um Sept. ae. eee eee 86, 939 75,631 76,335 3,380 28,354 35,776 31,453 
Ati=-OCtN ieee ge nero 8 at: 139 , 600 126,359 121,447 27,539 47,571 68 , 294 53,014 
INTER INION A, 5 qcenc a ake Oyen eae 172,033 161,772 166 , 724 67 , 768 68 , 638 102, 165 76,435 
Aug=Decs..08-. Scere 23: 195,519 192,638 224,661 107 , 280 86 , 752 135,525 118,508 
Lar aCe coe ee ee 209,923 212,285 241,693 135,024 111,213 155,478 148,448 
eee 220,418 225,504 256,363 144,250 126,828 180,637 168,522 
INTRANET ES G3 o5 pee Aare 233 , 122 240,550 266 , 381 155,053 146,717 212,318 188,189 
IPRA De-c/ ay. see 244,610 254,549 278,517 170,613 177,214 228,124 214,846 
we Maye te Ane eee 261,991 281,393 301,101 195,633 219,930 253,511 242, 462 
ji ines Cea 285,517 315,773 336,629 245,322 275,028 308,375 + 311, 288 
AGAIN Ns 5 odo bt bang ueemoods 315,979 365 , 048 396 , 849 S19 ee 352,961 361,903 378 , 421 


Source: Board of Grain Commissioners and Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


1Includes receipts at country, interior private terminal and mill elevators and platform loadings. | an 
Includes points in Ontario west of Fort William and country points in the Peace River Valley situated in British 


Columbia. 
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Factual Background Material 


D-2-b: Cumulative Monthly Farmers’ Marketings* of Canada’s Five Major Grains’ in the Prairie Provinces® 


25-year av. 10-year av. 


1932-33 1947-48 1953- 1954- 1955- 1956- 1957- 
1956-57 1956-57 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


— thousand bushels — 


Gr ee Lanka a 26,490 46,946 34,953 9,618 12,986 20,252 
Brg Septet ek 119,817. 117,200 62,359 50,161 79,492 66, 968 
Ea) 2 eee 202,972 185,479 114,987 99,642 146,556 110,169 
PS eNGY WEON flas ce ocak os 259,527 253,969 178,592 133,482 195,585 151,543 
REL ae 307,095 331,570 230,351 162,140 251,692 209,149 
eT ae one Hess. 338,669 362,068 271,664 199,310 282,336 248,522 
aio het er 359,801 393,964 285,598 221,875 316,857 275,610 
Biiee Mar. We coe. hes tual 383,100 413,138 299,857 251,228 361,161 304,221 
Rage Apr eden cra Sect: 405,507 432,800 319,908 292,835 387,104 338,039 
Ha ese oe 446,073 464,596 352,226 353,555 426,901 376,827 
na 499,563 515,520 422,225 443,415 503,517 478,551 
eh ie Cae ei 467,106 577,937 607,587 524,345 567,029 584,705 575,570 


pre a 


Source: Board of Grain Commissioners and Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
1From 1932-33—1939-40 includes receipts at country elevators and platform loadings. From 1940-41 to date includes 
receipts at country elevators, platform loadings and interior private and mill elevators. 
2Wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed. 
Includes points in Ontario west of Fort William and country points in the Peace River Valley situated in British 
Columbia. 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY FARMERS’ MARKETINGS OF THE FIVE MAJOR GRAINS 


PRAIRIE PROVINCES, “CONGESTED” PERIOD, CROP YEARS 
Q) eusnecs 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY FARMERS’ MARKETINGS 
"CONGESTED PERIOD, 1952-53 —— 1956-57 
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SOURCE OF DATA: BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS 
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Factual Background Material 


D-2-d: Average Monthly Marketings of the Five Major Grains in the Prairie Provinces, “Congested” 
Period, Crop Years 1952-53 to 1956-57 and ‘Free Flow” Period, 1945-46 to 1949-50 


Crop Years 


Av. Mo. Marketings Av. Mo. Marketings 
Months 1945-46 to 1949-50 1952-53 to 1956-57 


(Million Bus.) 


Uva Bics act oe. Ee OPA MN St 0, 32.1 29.7 
ED COUICE Meee Got) aSek: uhATEEN...jon.= che aie . Sieg 126.6 57.5 
CSO DOR een EE: He peer SONA tht afe eS gs ks Sipe Sei 94.4 71.5 
IND VCR DGR EE cee abr. PRY thes Slobe Whe soaes/> Sea 45.2 57.3 
OREM NGE IEE Sek eb tale reuleys «o's shbe ei wee cual 27.2 58.1 
AT Eo GEES one 6 ae et ee a 20.5 39.0 
HeDiary temtees Ss nia seeds iaid. o's, te acsorv sbogaa hie ss 9.7 28.5 
ALG ae ee ete RG ore alse Hantiajop ha ike 15.0 29.6 
PA TaP etek ns hs ot te Ske Branko nas biel 2 dees hae ere 11.3 29.9 
SUEY Sie: oe Site 5 ARE eRe CORP Sea 20.1 43.2 
URINE RM rebel: eke Groeds Mic Rinis ties! ng gina es! <i 27.3 68.8 
Tee ee ae CY ot ae ee ae a7 4 112.1 


Source: Board of Grain Commissioners. 
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SS 
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BY PROVINCE AND TOTAL 
SELECTED YEARS 1912 10 1957 


Millions 
of Bushels 


Special Annexes (all provinces) 
Alberta (including B.C.) 


Saskatchewan 


Manitoba (including Ontario) 


SSS... 


_\\\(&QKQC&qji rr 


Ce 


BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS 


SOURCE: 
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Factual Background Material 


D-2-e: Total Country Elevator Capacities (By Provinces and Total—Selected Years 1912 to 1957) 


Manitoba 
(Including Alberta Special 
Year Ontario) Saskatchewan (Including B.C.) Annexes Total 

PO eee ee. 24,150,500 29,314,000 10,350,000 — 63,814,500 
Be PN Ee Ae tee A ae AS 23 , 565, 600 64,394, 200 29,381,000 — 117,340,800 
es 2 aS 23,165,100 72,542,320 36 , 605,000 = 132,312,420 
BOD Ree eh hs Agee 21,701,300 87 , 806 , 900 45,609 , 000 — 155,117,200 
Dee od: Sy, aan 23,195,850 103 ,327 ,050 66,970,900 — 193 , 453 , 800 
CER R 2) eee? EE Soo am 22 , 367 , 950 100 , 873, 850 66,009 , 500 — 189 , 251,300 
Rr As He o!, e, & 41,039,017 157,553,044 100 , 732,500 10,618,768 309 , 608 ,076 
DA eee ey fing aac eee 34,507,100 141,062,900 96,077 , 500 = 271,647,500 
R002) ees <4.) eee 40, 660, 100 158 , 269 , 500 107 , 580,950 1,579,200 308 , 089 , 750 
POOL ee No. kk ke ee 48 ,053 , 300 191,042,500 126 ,306 , 950 14,952,690 380 , 355, 440 


Source: Board of Grain Commissioners. 


Norte: Data shown are basis December Ist of each selected year. Capacities shown include both licensed and unlicensed 
elevators. 
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TOTAL TERMINAL ELEVATOR CAPACITIES 


BY THREE SECTORS AND TOTAL 


SELECTED YEARS 1912 10 1957 


Millions 
of Bushels 


. 
. 


LEGEND 


Y 


ing Prince Rupert) 


ing Churchill) 


Pacific Coast (Includ 
Interior (Includ 


CDK 
_ WN 


SS 


1/ Lakehead Special Annex Capacity (Year 1942 Only) 


BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS 


SOURCE 
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D-2-f: Total Terminal Elevator Capacities (By Three Sectors and Total—Selected Years 1912 to 1957) 


elevators. 


68165-0—8 


ape a) siialie Vets) wih ple ln) 2) ey ose Gare Ps) ie 


i lanios We VabeMel we PelisO ad wy 6 dee om 


Pacific Coast 
(Incl. Pr. Rupert) 


1,266,000 
1,250,000 
9,495,000 
21 , 228,000 
21,728,000 
21,850,000 


21,724,500 
21,756,500 
23 ,906, 500 


Source: Board of Grain Commissioners. 
1Special annex capacity. 

Norz: Data shown are basis December Ist of each selected year. Capacities shown include both licensed and unlicensed 
Interior Terminals include Canadian Government Elevators other than Prince Rupert, and Semi- 
Public Terminals at Transcona and Churchill. 


(Incl. 


I 


10,500, 000 
10,500,000 
13,000,000 
20,750,000 
20,600 , 000 
20, 600,000 


21, 200,000 
21, 400, 000 
23,900, 000 


nterior 
Churchill) 


Lakehead 


29,380,000 
49,370,000 
56,810,000 
74,290,000 
94,532,210 
94,457,210 
93,697,210 


(53, 118,000)! 


88,352,210 
86 , 883, 800 
94,352,210 


Total 


29,380,000 
61,136,000 
68, 560,000 
96 , 785 , 000 

136,510,210 

136,785,210 

189, 265,210 


131,276,710 
130,040,300 
142,158,710 


Factual Background Material 
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Inquiry into the Distribution of Railway Box Cars D-2-¢ 


RELATIONSHIP TERMINAL CAPACITY TO TOTAL LICENSED STORAGE CAPACITY, 
BY OPERATING GROUPS 
CROP YEARS 1943- 44 10 1956-97 


LEGEND: ——— All Terminal Capacity as a Percentage of Total Licensed Capacity 
Percent 
40 Pool Elevators Terminal Capacity as a Percentage of Total Pool 


Licensed Capacity 


Line Elevators Terminal Capacity as a Percentage of Total Line 
Elevators Licensed Capacity 


United Grain Growers Elevators Terminal Capacity as a Percentage 


of Total U.G.G. Licensed Capacity 


0 
1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 
Crop Years 


SOURCE: BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS 
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Factual Background Material 


D-2-g: Relationship Terminal Capacities to Total Licensed Storage Capacity, by Operating Groups 
(Crop Years 1943-44 to 1956-57) 
een SS 


Terminal Terminal Capacity 
Total Elevator as a Percentage of 
Crop Year Capacity Capacity Total Capacity 
bu. bu. bu. 
All Elevators 
| OA Hd een oer ue il oe a hla, 471,199 , 222 165,089 , 710 35.0 
100th ory, 467 ,042, 280 162,589,710 34.8 
19456 ga ge ee. 384,414 060 108,526,710 28/9 
0 Re eG CEE ales, © Caner ace 370,929,310 104 ,000 , 210 28.0 
LOA (EASE. ca OME i ne 359 , 279 , 810 94,650, 210 26.3 
LO 48-40 eee a cP meee nee te 366, 140, 860 100 , 400 , 210 27.4 
HOA SUN ere au, 8, ORE 369 , 395, 560 103 ,276 ,710 28.0 
DROS OPN oe AS lees ot oe eee eee 392 , 686 , 060 112,426,710 28.6 
TUSHAR pS 2 le oe 409 , 736,660 113,458 ,710 Vaile 
TOS W2GRS .. MS a ae «5 Seek Ae een 425 , 648 , 660 110,890 ,300 26.1 
OD S04 ame pcra Ae ace ios ater 444 571,398 113,458,710 25.5 
TOS ee 454,911,510 111,808,710 24.6 
MO EeG 26, ph ne ee ae 479 , 862 , 000 111,808,710 23.3 
JAS OST) «36 co Sat eee ee 491,301,250 115,608,710 23.5 
Pool Elevators 
A aA eee eee HN ee id Ses BN Se Sie 176,629,860 61,480, 210 34.8 
ee Ne Sl Sania Ree oe OA ee a 176 , 037 , 360 61, 480, 210 34.9 
OA =A Oe ets Sen ein ale ats 144,552 ,960 39,017,210 YAK AY 
QA G4 (Peek eek Pee ree oC 139,183,010 37,367,210 26.8 
AS eR eM tree cer, Eva hee les 138 , 686 , 510 37, 267 , 210 26.9 
LG AR =AO Renee est ew ean = aes 143 , 864, 660 41 , 267,210 28.7 
QA GES MPM tah as Sy eerie lot eueeet 145 , 758 , 860 41,267,210 28.3 
195025 Ueeererers hte chee ee: 153 , 148 , 560 42,917,210 28.0 
LO SE Dees 80 opine Ah ee ak. 158 , 873,460 42,917,210 Pree A) 
105 eee ee 164, 199 ,050 40,348, 800 24.6 
NOB CS ae Spee RA Ae Ree 173,161,960 42,917,210 24.8 
NG SAS eee ter ioe. wee core. - 178 , 246 , 360 41 , 267 , 210 Dane 
OE Sth Gham fects Enc wck tien tyes, spel deseo ee 9.8 186 , 662, 160 41 , 267,210 PAN 
NOD O=D MPR RE ria ee oe da aeditmick.. 192,754,660 45 , 067 , 210 23.4 
Line Elevators 
OA AEA A ROR ae ree Pe ee Sis whee Gus 242 , 528 , 062 91, 404 , 500 ay at 
AA Aly Ms Bl RELY ee aches oad 239 , 034 , 320 88 , 904 , 500 Dili 
(a ir re: 195,475,200 61,304,500 31.4 
GAGES (paren ey ee ee re eS 187 ,905 , 400 58 , 428 , 000 ile 
OSA Ss eee ee ren eM te 176,716,900 49,178,000 27.8 
Ne a cen. ue woke, 178, 133,900 50,928,000 28.6 
UOGAQ= Hh Oey ememe oie 6 << ale ecco ane 179 ,659 , 400 53 , 804 , 500 29.9 
OS Oe eileen ites Fumes Rs yet as boas 194,482, 200 61,304, 500 31.5 
ING yal Deena rere fg RC is a8 202,750 , 900 61,336,500 Umer 
CEP aaah win edie oe eee 211,163,310 61,336 , 500 29.0 
1.95 3-4 eee pee de ea SES. 218,680 ,938 61,336 , 500 28.0 
Ia Sy S15 8A os Oo ee ee 223 , 589 , 850 61,336,500 27.4 
105 5 SOMME a Pc nce bk esc 237 024, 890 61,336, 500 25.9 
(TSG Ey) of, aie eee Ake aes Oe 241,462,490 61,336,500 25.4 
U.G.G, Elevators 
NO A= A ee ee Ae es die coe a Ri ses 52,041,300 12,205,000 20,0 
1Oe eRe 2s accoa a Pee Beer ee melee 51,970,600 12,205,000 23.0 
Od Geen ear re Meet Soe 44,385,900 8, 205 , 000 18.5 
OA G4 (ee, Deeps etal soe okt feos avs 43 ,840 ,900 8, 205 ,000 SG 
AAS Me Rey Aye Uo resis bos ert 8 43 ,876, 400 8, 205 ,000 18.7 
NO ASE OER ep ny hts, sale 5. « 44,142,300 8, 205 , 000 18.6 
G49=5 Oe eee con keke Se es nara es 43 ,977 , 300 8, 205 , 000 1eya7/ 
1G Oat rte ters Leste ka, a5 eae 45 ,055 ,300 8, 205 , 000 18.2 
ROSSI At a, Cb Bee oe oe ee eee 48,112,300 9 , 205 , 000 19.1 
1 a. chee ate ate saleoe ae Cae ee et ae 50, 286 , 300 9 , 205 , 000 18.3 
OD 3-04 Speen re: knee hak eee eas 52,728,500 9 , 205 ,000 il f45) 
FD A=) ty eu RE cole tcoe e or Daoud 9 , 205 ,000 WS 
1D =O mee MR ee cat a a ale 56,174,950 9 , 205 ,000 16.4 
NC eI A oir ae eee ee 57,084,100 9,205,000 16.1 


ma a a te as aan ater ee ee Sen ee ee 3S 

Source: Board of Grain Commissioners. 

Norte: Elevator capacity data based on licenses in force at July 31 of the respective crop 
years. 
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AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF LICENSED GRAIN STORAGE CAPACITY OCCUPIED 
IN CANADA, BY MONTHS, ‘“‘CONGESTED’ PERIOD, CROP YEARS 
% 1952-53 10 1956-57 AND “FREE FLOW’ PERIOD, 1945-46 10 1949-50 ~ 


80 80 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OCCUPIED 
"CONGESTED' PERIOD, 1952-53 TO 1956-57 


XN 
~ 
aN 
AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY ae Bk 


“FREE FLOW PERIOD,I945-46 TO 1949-50 


> 
. 


AUG, SEPT. OCiE NOV. DEC. JAN. FEB. MARCH APRIL MAY 


JUNE JULY 


SOURCE OF DATA: BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS 
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Factual Background Material 


D-2-h: Average Percentage of Licensed Grain Storage Capacity Occupied in Canada, by Months, 
“Congested” Period, Crop Years 1952-53 to 1956-57, and “Free Flow’ Period, 1945-46 
to 1949-50 


_ Average % of Capacity Average % of Capacity 


Re ie SEIS Re tae to Ceeebied: ee to 
To Jo 
ANYEUE Bese 0,65 ee Oe peel ers REI ee 25.8 (2.3 
CDECMIDELE Mtn on os ames, < puta 42.9 74.5 
eee aan MR at rsh dase tact i traa heck 8 51.0 77.3 
Mime borsta cee a se ye. <eatas 47.5 76.0 
Wecemberae: same cin. ches vekew rok es WM 44,9 78.3 
{nin cache aoe ae eee Seen eee 41.9 78.1 
Cb an re cob cl anniek ke kw wa 37.9 77.3 
ATC Un Mie Fert. hayes co vod ile wibls- 33.8 76.3 
JN Wt cat. stig ROE, HERE Rea eee 29.7 74,2 
I EES SRR Ge An AAA eee 24.1 WAZ 
a) LLG MESA Ec nw 8d he voc cw ine ae 20.9 73.5 
VE: res soe ihe od te dees 18.1 79.8 


Source or Data: Board of Grain Commissioners. 
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BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS AND DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
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Factual Background Material 


D-2-i: Farm and Total Stocks of Canadian Wheat at July 31 1921-1958 


Farm Commercial Total 
Stocks Stocks Stocks 


— thousand bushels — 


Oxlade cee 2,144 11,985 14,129 
NCES. Onto ge a ee eee 2,360 19,789 22,149 
TID) 3, Se a ee 1,441 10,733 120174 
it 4 Be ee 7,363 40,754 48,117 
NETS, oe Once Lee a re 2,709 28 , 032 30,741 
Wea, ee, es 3,863 36 , 276 40,139 
PY: 2 Se ae ee 4,243 51,379 55, 622 
[Cee ME ee acy. dee cal 4,186 86,971 91,157 
feo. ee lay eee 5,617 121,622 127,239 
‘ey, Sot eae an ae 5,326 121, 256 126 , 582 
TEER ease ee 19,459 119,139 138,598 
RD. 5, oe JA ee er 7,496 128,445 135,941 
ORR i. ee ae er ee 12,340 205,317 217,657 
Te Be eh WE Ber gs paiva 8,733 194, 169 202,902 
Til OM ME re cs he Bik bs 7,861 205,991 213,852 
EEG. co eee eee 5,520 121,843 127,363 
bi. 6... eee 3,999 33, 050 37,049 
(Wes. tk, ae ee 5,061 19,475 24,536 
ety, vrata, rn 4,682 98 , 229 102,911 
MD ead. a 17,286 283, 187 300,473 
WA, ne ee ee 13,954 466,175 480, 129 
eR ne ens 10,446 413,306 423,752 
ie Oc eee 190,207 404,419 594,626 
Te A) Nk ieee Sr re 53,871 302, 660 356,531 
Typ eS con geen Ss ee ae 28 , 650 229 , 423 258,073 
ee)... _ ae eee oe Oe 27 , 203 46,397 73,600 
Tee, eas ee ee Oe ar 25 , 988 60,153 86,141 
in a) ee eee 39, 162 38, 548 77,710 
Ae. ee ee ce 43,423 58, 988 102,411 
Wei... eee ee eee 12,389 99,811 112,200 
105 eee eee Oe aks Re, 22,260 166,943 189, 203 
pe oo ae eer 19, 262 197,916 217,178 
(Oa SUN... Re aA es See 93,716 289 , 469 383, 185 
PG hae Ae ee Re 231, 860 386 , 815 618,675 
LORE OER Cl er he 8s grates 137,855 398, 893 536,748 
WR cc ee ee ee 204 , 205 375,369 579, 574 
OR, el Oe” Cee eee ae 319, 160 410,386 729,546 
Di ee Ee 203 , 900 410,864 614,764 


Sourcr: Dominion Bureau of Statistics and Board of Grain Commissioners. 
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Factual Background Material 


NO SUPPORTING STATISTICAL DATA 
SUPPLEMENT THIS CHART 
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Factual Background Material 


D-2-k: Cumulative Monthly Exports of Wheat and Wheat Flour** 


30-year av. 10-year av. 


1927-28 1947-48 1953- 1954- 1955- 1956- 1957- 
1956-57 1956-57 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


— thousand bushels — 


Aipust.« ) 23a one: 1997340) 22,005. 928,704 19,177 23,250 29,319 27,193 
mine: -Sept, fas... SReeeneeee 39,889 43,898 53,244 48,830 42,235 57,086 51,099 
Aaya 2 eee 64,241 G72 wen OL22S.. 178,820), 459,817) | a ByOTD 72,491 
Bate ONOVid oo: fo Sec ak ee 92,240 93,668 103,383 97,456 80,543 105,447 103,266 
ae Dec. 4 . See ok 112,595 111,562 121,145 116,921 94,105 126,713 127,086 
ug Jan... «seen oe ae 129,224 130,176 138,749 134,897 116,375 144,146 149,436 
Ge Rich See Scat sh 144,757 146,675 152,736 152,276 136,967 158,940 170,301 
Bie Maree. oh a herd 8 wt 162,395 164,585 170,922 172,732 158,082 175,753 193,582 
AL Avr. sce) See 178,915 184,207 187,018 190,433 191,596 190,971 219,437 
Aiiz.-May <0) We Rr: 205,737 213,792 209,121 209,654 233,941 214,292 259,571 
Ape one ee 230,624 244,533 234,297 231,922 281,062 239,343 290,388 
JS cite eee 252,787 271,273 255,081 251,909 309,181 261,797 315,593 


a 


Source: Board of Grain Commissioners and Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
1In terms of wheat equivalent. 
2From 1945-46—1956-57 adjusted to remove effect of time lag in the flour returns made by Customs. 
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Factual Background Material 


D-2-I: Monthly Cumulative Exports of Five Major Grains' and Products** 


ee 
30-year av. 10-year av. 


1927-28 1947-48 1953- 1954- 1955- 1956- 1957- 
Months 1956-57 1956-57 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


ee eee 


— thousand bushels — 


SRI. DP ee eee 30,340 47,157 26,381 28,248 42,097 33,435 
Ponee Se ritiede aes em Bac 60,425 93,645 64,058 50,075 77,465 63,621 
re Oct ee eae IG Baer et 94,712 138,356 98,703 77,613 113,240 97,422 
ere NOV ses Meinl ssh 135,355 184,111 138,832 112,478 151,277 138,956 
SA ENE aera 161,573 226,263 165,039 131,095 181,234 171,501 
tes Oe ec eee 186,636 254,068 191,267 157,822 208,388 199,552 
NAGS Cn ne 209,546 279,518 218,639 184,336 233,855 229,130 
Pear we lah 233,433 306,731 247,790 210,215 260,419 259,861 
Coe sa UES Se paneer 259,548 334,020 272,227 249,708 284,021 294,735 
eee 301,818 368,170 308,207 306,231 320,042 358,503 
Ai yoes RAE ee ae ee 343,666 406,186 340,706 365,092 352,995 402,658 
AEE ly ed ee: ee ae: 321,107 381,657 441,534 370,690 406,525 = 389,045 += 441,170 


eee ene ee SS = eee 


Source: Board of Grain Commissioners and Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


1Wheat, Wheat flour, oats, oatmeal and rolled oats, barley, Pot and Pearl beginning with 1947-48, malt beginning with 
1931-32, rye, rye flour to 1948-49, and flaxseed. 


2In terms of grain equivalent. 
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Factual Background Material 


D-2-m: Car Lots of Grain Loaded in Prairie Provinces from Crop Year 1939-40 to 
Crop Year 1956-57, inclusive 


Crop Year C.N.R. 
193010 Way Uieblahe dds. Ahiee = 115,203 
1940241 28 ok ec ee ke ete. s 86 , 540 
GAT ee ee ee ol 78,859 
TOAD OIG, a ee igh, on 80,937 
LOMAS =AA ay saealc titkcrsnen teres usre c 148 ,852 
1O4AAG 2 okt 25 3s SAE: wae: 147,259 
Vie ie 108,910 
OEE A en attra 114,425 
1047218 Wek hee a 84,462 
1948-49 eee, ee A 102,222 
OA QI OMe ra weeY anes ae ariel 105,893 
cc 121,853 
TOD TED Die a aes cook Rete ase 161,911 
Dae, | a 184,625 
HORS A Reger ee a... ae etter: oy 129 , 469 
Tie Ge Oa ee Se 115,264 
1955-56 sree ee res A Ac oe 133 , 831 
1056-57 sweet neds... 126,543 


Source: Railway submissions. 


This statement does not include Northern Alberta Railway shipments. 


GPR: 


137,272 
110,999 
121,103 
107,725 
191,840 
191,237 
125,304 
142,728 
119,458 
139,500 
125 , 283 
135,018 
181,310 
197,806 
156,816 
145,766 
144,721 
152,459 


Total 


252,475 
197,539 
199, 962 
188, 662 
340, 692 
338, 496 
234,214 
257 , 153 
203 , 920 
241,722 
231,176 
356, 871 
343 , 221 
382,431 
286 , 285 
261,030 
278, 552 
279 ,002 


This line is operated 


jointly by C.N.R. and C.P.R. and shipments are shared equally between the two railways. 
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ELEVATOR 
f CAPACITIES 


(Millions of bushels) 


YS ¥| (he ts 
. (2 226 
™ ee 
Il ttn , () 12%, 
Leite \ Quebec SF NIN (4) 198.4 
CA == Port Arthor \ Mh 10 Jif pe 
2) COUNTRY ELEVATORS /-2Fon Million 3 n (Three giver Alin eee ee 
(lm TERMINAL ELEVATORS AND EASTERN ELEVATORS AT EXPORT PORTS Z q 4 = 2 a 
S a) 6. f 
INTERIOR TERMINAL AND MILL ELEVATORS (13) 40 
- 24 fay ee Se 
[Bs sEASTERN TRANSFER ELEVATORS 4 
(1s) ~—s(57. 
; Other 3.3 ** 
Ej cpr [Ejcnr FREIGHTER 
Eilcer enn TRANSFER ELEVATORS rf TOTAL 632.2 


ee 


(A) Georgian Bay and Upper Lakes ) E 
8 Elevators — 40.6 m. bus. capacity ( \ Serate 


(B) Lower Lakes ond Upper St. Lawrence i ]] — Welkervitl SC, F b 
5 Elevotors — 16.5 m. bus. capacity RS eS 


* Includes supplementary storoge 
** Other is B.C. and Ontario Country Storage 
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